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Earned Increment Rather than Merit Rating 


Automatic Salary Increases Cannot 
Be Justified 


JaAMEs W. BUSHONG 


In The Nation’s Schools 


<Suoup a school system pay 
its teachers according to a uniform 
salary schedule—based on academic 
preparation and years of service— 
or on some sort of merit-rating sal- 
ary scale? This is one of the hot- 
test and most controversial issues in 
education today. 

Is merit rating the answer? Can 
you prove that Miss Jones is a better 
teacher than Miss Black? Would a 
merit program result in better edu- 
cational opportunities for boys and 
gitls? Would it raise the prestige of 
teachers as well as their salaries? 
One can get many different answers 
to these and similar questions. How- 
ever, are these answers based on a 
background of factual experiences 
or on emotional outbursts fed by 
just plain wishful thinking? 

What are we going to do about 
this problem? I would like to pre- 
sent a sensible plan which not only 
will upgrade salaries but also the 
efficiency of teachers. Here is my 
proposal and my answer to teacher 
competency and salary policy. 

Eliminate the automatic increment 
in the salary schedule. Most salary 
schedules for teachers provide for 
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an automatic increase in salary year 
after year for a definite period of 
time—some for as long as 25 or 
30 years. In other words, all a 
teacher has to do to get a raise, 
modest though it may be, is to 
spend another year on the job. This 
type of schedule has served as a big 
factor in keeping pay scales for 
teachers far too low and should be 
abolished. 

Establish instead the principles of 
the earned increment. 1 am now dis- 
cussing the system I know best. I 
am discussing the Grosse Pointe 
Professional Growth Program. 
Teachers in Grosse Pointe do not 
advance automatically on the salary 
schedule. They do not get a raise 
in salary simply because they are a 
year older. Instead, Grosse Pointe 
teachers must show evidence of pro- 
fessional growth before advancing 
on the salary schedule. The philos- 
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ophy of our staff, with the enthu- 
siastic backing of the board of edu- 
cation, is not more pay for more of 
the same. 

Instead, it is our belief that a 
teacher should improve himself so 
that he can do a better job teach- 
ing boys and girls before he gets a 
raise in salary. Under this plan it is 
possible for a// teachers to get good 
salaries. In other words, what we are 
attempting to do is to raise the pay 
level of the entire staff of teachers 
rather than just a small percentage 
of so-called ‘master’ teachers. More 
important, we are attempting to 
raise the teaching efficiency of the 
entire staff—and the _ evidence 
would indicate that we are achiev- 
ing some measure of success. 

Here, then, is a program that pro- 
vides incentive for every teacher and 
results in better teaching for boys 
and girls. It is a program, it seems 
to me, that meets with public ap- 
proval. John Q. Public does not, in 
general, like the idea of paying 
more taxes to give Miss Jones a 
raise in pay merely because she is a 
year older. However, if he is con- 
vinced by objective proof that Miss 
Jones is improving herself so that 
she can do a better job of teaching 
boys and girls, then John Q. is not 
so quick to object. 

One can say that just because a 
teacher takes a special course or 
does something else to improve him- 
self professionally is no absolute 
proof that he will do a better job 
in the classroom. This I will admit. 
Nevertheless, the odds are much 
greater on the side of his doing a 
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better job /f he improves himself 
than if he does not. 

The question has often been 
asked: How do teachers feel about 
this? Do they like the idea of hav- 
ing to earn their increments, of 
having to prove that they deserve a 
raise? Frankly, I must admit that in 
the beginning there was consider- 
able opposition to the plan in 
Grosse Pointe. Teachers didn’t like 
the idea of giving up the auto- 
matic increment feature of the sal- 
ary schedule, something which they 
had sought for years. After a great 
deal of study and discussion, the 
program was first adopted by a 66 
percent favorable vote for a two- 
year trial period. 

The staff realized that the sort of 
things required for advancement 
were in a large part exactly what 
the truly professional teachers had 
been doing of their own volition all 
along. Their summer trips, their 
work experience, their civic contri- 
butions and community service, 
their professional organization ac- 
tivities, as well as the college ex- 
tension courses and summer school 
work, all were established ways of 
improving themselves profession- 
ally. To ensure that various experi- 
ences and accomplishments were 
equitably weighed, an evaluation 
committee composed of four ele- 
mentary and three secondary teach- 
ers functions annually to assess the 
relative merits of the evidence sub- 
mitted. 

After the trial period a secret 
vote was taken on the question of 
whether the earned increment plan 
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should be incorporated as a perma- 
nent feature of the salary schedule. 
Approximately 90 percent of the 
staff voted Yes, an overwhelming 
endorsement of the worth of the 
adoption of the program. 

Do teachers outside our system 
hesitate about entering Grosse 
Pointe. It wouldn’t seem so. This 
year we had approximately 3000 
applications from teachers wishing 
to join our system. This fact, cou- 
pled with the foregoing expression 
of feeling on the part of our vet- 
eran staff members, would surely 
seem to indicate that truly profes- 
sional teachers have no objection, to 
tieing their salary prospects to evi- 
dence of professional growth. 

I submit that the Grosse Pointe 
Professional Growth Program is far 
superior to a policy of automatic 
increases or a program of subjective 
merit rating administratively con- 
trolled. We do not have the prob- 
lem of lassitude and complacency so 
often associated with the automatic 
annual-increment schedule. Nor do 
we have the doubts and suspicions 
inherent in a subjective-rating plan. 
As a result, the total school pro- 
gram is better. 

I believe ours is a program that 
relates the teaching competency of 
all teachers to salary policy. If we 
are going to improve the total edu- 
cational opportunities for children 
we must improve the over-all level 
of the entire staff, not just that of a 
select few. We must admit that the 
educational opportunities of boys 
and girls can’t improve much until 
their teachers first improve them- 
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selves. Just being a year older does 
not mean improvement. Twenty 
years’ experience could mean one 
year’s experience repeated 20 times. 

Many administrators think they 
can pick out the outstanding teach- 
ers in a given school. Assume that 
the yardstick for determining these 
“master’’ teachers is reasonably ac- 
curate—from a subjective point of 
view at least. Then, let’s assume 
that 10 percent of the staff qualifies 
for this select circle. So far so good. 
Meanwhile, what about the other 90 
percent of our staff? What happens 
to them? Do they remain on an even 
keel and go on as if nothing has 
happened? I wonder! I don’t be- 
lieve this happens. As a matter of 
fact, I’m quite sure it doesn't. 

I'm not saying we can’t pick out 
the best teachers and pay them ac- 
cordingly. I am saying, however, 
that there is reasonable doubt that 
it can be done fairly and accurately. 
But of greater concern is the con- 
sequence of our selection. After it 
is done the total result will prob- 
ably be a poorer educational pro- 
gram for boys and girls. 

A merit-rating program may be a 
wonderful program for the few 
teachers who get extra money. The 
automatic increment schedule may 
have an appeal to some teachers. 
But I do not believe these are the 
best plans to improve educational 
opportunities for pupils. For my 
money, and my children, I prefer 
that the level of the entire teaching 
staff be raised. This we are able to 
do through a professional-growth 
program. e 











Education from the Cradle to the Grave 


Soviet Educational Policy and Administration 
In Education in the USSR 


Soviet policy precisely enun- 
ciates the function of education in 
the USSR: to serve the needs of the 
state. The state attempts to decide 
through its planning mechanism 
what skills are needed and in what 
proportion they are needed for the 
most efficient development of the 
state. 

For example, the state decides 
that a certain number of ballet stars 
are needed to entertain the people. 
In turn, aspiring children through- 
out the USSR compete for enrol- 
ment in the few ballet schools. Of 
the ones permitted to enrol, only 
those judged best according to 
Soviet standards survive the years 
of study and practice necessary to 
become stars for the state. 

In athletics the situation is the 
same. There are 16 physical-educa- 
tion schools. Sports events are held 
periodically throughout the Soviet 
Union, and potential athletic talent 
is spotted, tested, and selected for 
further training in these institu- 
tions, with emphasis on producing 
champions and excellent coaches. It 
is the duty of these athletes—train- 
ed at state expense—to win glory 
and honor in the international 
arena. 

Similarly exacting admission re- 
quirements apply to the university 
or the engineering institute, the 
excellence of whose graduates is 
considered to be fundamental to the 
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advancement of the Soviet state, 
both economically and militarily. 
Whatever the type of training or 
whatever the kind of school or edu- 
cational program the individual is 
permitted to enter, it is his duty to 
contribute his maximum to the state 
in return for state-provided educa- 
tion. 

All citizens of the USSR have the 
“right to education’”—according to 
Article 121 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. This right is ‘‘guaranteed” by 
free, universal, compulsory, pri- 
mary-secondary schooling: also by a 
system of state stipends for students 
considered likely to be of greater 
service to the state as a result of 
semiprofessional or higher educa- 
tion. 

The state system of education 
covers all levels—from preschool 
through the university—and cul- 
tural-education programs for adults. 
The USSR is vocal on its policy of 
nondiscrimination in education on 
the grounds of race, color, sex, lan- 
guage, or national or social origin. 
It is silent on its policy in education 
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relating to discrimination on the 
grounds of political beliefs and 
opinions. 

The economic life of the USSR is 
determined by the State National 
Economic Plan. The purpose of the 
plan is to insure interrelated de- 
velopment of the branches of the 
national economy to produce the 
type of economic growth believed 
desirable by the party-state leaders. 
The major development plans are 
for five-year periods. The planning 
bodies of every republic, city, vil- 
lage, factory, farm research insti- 
tute, or office advise, adjust, and co- 
ordinate their parts of the national 
plan. At the top, the State Planning 
Commission prepares the long- 
range plans for the country as a 
whole. The State Economic Com- 
mission is responsible for preparing 
the operational plans for one year 
or less. The State Planning and 
Economic Commissions have sec- 
tions in which educational needs are 
integrated with the economic. After 
a time, the education part is worked 
out—plans for staffing, construction, 
maintenance, enrolment quotas, 
equipment—and, along with the 
rest of the national economic plan, 
becomes law. 


PLANNED EDUCATION 


An illustration may help to show 
how this process works in the field 
of education. During the fifth five- 
year plan (1951-55), it was de- 
cided to expand petroleum at an 
accelerated rate. A significant in- 
crease in the number of petroleum 
specialists was necessary to carry out 
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this program and the number of 
postgraduate students specializing in 
subjects pertinent to the field was 
shortly doubled. New technicums 
for training semiprofessional people 
were opened and old ones offering 
subjects of less immediate impor- 
tance to the national economy were 
converted to petroleum-training pro- 
grams. The industry also was allo- 
cated a larger proportion of the 
skilled and unskilled workers grad- 
uating from labor reserve schools. 
Some of the research scientists in 
petroleum plants were brought into 
the schools as guest professors, and 
some professors served as consul- 
tants to the plants. Under such cen- 
tralized planning, the USSR be- 
lieves that money, matériel, and 
manpower can be directed, allo- 
cated, and utilized to achieve speci- 
fied goals. 

While there is no single federal 
ministry of education, there are a 
number of major governmental or- 
gans concerned with schools. 
Through these the educational sys- 
tem of the USSR is highly central- 
ized and control is retained by the 
party and state. Guiding directives 
on education are discussed at Com- 
munist Party Congresses and in 
meetings of its Central Executive 
Committee, and laws and resolutions 
having significance for the general 
educational development of the 
whole country are promulgated by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
and the USSR Council of Ministers. 
Such decrees specify types of 
schools to be established, basic or- 
ganization, academic programs to be 
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followed, and general provisions 
concerning compulsory education. 
Operational responsibility for the 
education and training of millions 
of students has, of necessity, been 
delegated in ever-widening concen- 
tric circles until it rests on local 
communities and groups. 


“General” or nonspecialized edu-. 


cation, along with most of the 
teacher training for the kindergar- 
tens and the primary-secondary 
schools—including those for work- 
ing and rural youth and adults— 
and most of the extracurricular ac- 
tivities, are administered by a re- 
public ministry of education in each 
of the Soviet Republics. 

The RSFSR Ministry of Educa, 
tion takes the lead in formulating 
standard study programs, working 
out new procedures, setting up aca- 
demic attainment criterions, trans- 
mitting results of particular educa- 
tional experiments, and so on. It has 
facilities for educational research in 
its Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 
Then the union republics exercise 
autonomy in translating approved 
textbooks and. getting them publish- 
ed and distributed, in preparing 
grammars and books devoted to 
local history and literature, expand- 
ing school curriculum and examina- 
tion schedules to provide additional 
hours for nonRussian-speaking chil- 
dren, and in deciding various other 
matters peculiar to a given republic. 


AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


At the local level there is close 
cooperation among the responsible 
education authority or committee, 


the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, 
the branch of the teachers’ trade 
unions organized at the school, and 
the local party unit. It is the educa- 
tion authority which is charged with 
appointing school heads and ap- 
proving the appointment of teachers 
recommended by the head of each 
school. Together with branches of 
the teachers’ trade unions, the edu- 
cation authority provides refresher 
courses for teachers, enlists teachers 
in advanced study and _ inservice 
training programs, and arranges for 
local teachers’ conferences. Con- 
siderable responsibility for school 
construction and primary responsi- 
bility for repair and maintenance of 
classrooms rest at the local level. 
Local groups concerned with educa- 
tion also are expected to work to- 
gether to provide supervised, syste- 
matic programs of extracurricular 
activities for children and various 
types of educational-cultural pur- 
suits for parents. 


INSPECTION 


Each of these ministries of educa- 
tion in the republics maintains a 
staff of inspectors who visit schools 
in their assigned areas. Inspectors, 
who are generally appointed from 
among those considered to be the 
better teachers, work with the 
school head and share in some meas- 
ure responsibility for the school’s 
reputation. Their primary function 
is to insure approved teaching 
standards in the schools. They sit 
in on lessons and examinations, sur- 
vey party youth organizational work, 
check on school discipline, review 
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teaching problems with the staff, 
and so on. Some former teachers 
think well of the aid these inspec- 
tors, through their direct contacts 
with the ministry, are able to give 
in local school problems. Some 
from the Baltic Republics say in- 
spectors are political informers. In 
any event, inspectors represent the 
party and state in insuring that offi- 
cial policy and procedure are car- 
ried out in the nation’s schools. 

In the matter of financing educa- 
tion, it is difficult to relate the situa- 
tion in the USSR and in the USA 
because the data for the countries 
are not comparable. The meaning 
of the term “education” differs be- 
tween the two countries. Funds for 
education in the USSR come under 
the division of the planned budget 
which is for “health and educa- 
tional-cultural activities and social 
services,” regardless of the national, 
republic, or other governmental 
channel through which monies are 
to be distributed. Such ‘‘educational- 
cultural activities” have included, 
for example, subsidies to finance: 
deficits of state-controlled political 
rallies and rural clubs; deficits of 
radio, press, and television systems 
of the country; state-owned theaters 
and national symphony orchestras; 
public libraries, orphanages, lecture 
series to popularize scientific and 
engineering knowledge; and _ re- 
search establishments including 
many which directly support mili- 
tary development programs as well 
as monies to schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning. In contrast 
to the USSR data, ‘‘education’”’ ex- 
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penditures figures compiled by the 
U. S. Office of Education include 
only those relating to schools and 
to institutions of higher learning. 

It is the proud boast of the USSR 
that there is an educational program 
for all ages from the cradle to the 
grave, for rural and urban dwellers, 
for rich and poor. By adding the 
informal or part-time courses on- 
the-job and in the party network, as 
well as the school programs, more 
than 50 million children, youth, and 
adults—or approximately one out 
of every four Soviet citizens—is en- 
rolled in some sort of program. In 
1955-56 one out of every four U.S. 
citizens was enrolled in a formal 
school program while many mil- 
lions more were taking _part- 
time, extension, or correspondence 
courses, or participating in adult 
education programs in fields of their 
choice, or receiving in-plant or 
on-the-job training. 

In the preschool education cate- 
gory, facilities in the USSR are sub- 
divided into two age levels. For 
children under three years of age, 
there are nurseries or creches. For 
those between three and seven, there 
are full-time and seasonal kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds, homes for or- 
phaned and homeless children, and 
kindergartens for the handicapped. 
Fees are usually required for en- 
rolment in preschool institutions. 

According to law, children at the 
age of seven are required to enrol in 
the first grade. They then have 
entered into the general primary- 
secondary education program of the 
USSR which concentrates within a 
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10-year course of study about the 
same number of hours of instruc- 
tion as are spread over 12 years in 
the public-school system in the U.S. 
Completion of the full primary- 
secondary school is a prerequisite 
for higher education and advanced 
training. 

Several kinds of general educa- 
tional programs are geared to meet 
special needs. Among these are such 
part-time programs as those pro- 
vided by the Schools for Working 
Youth, which operate on a shift 
basis to conform to the employment 
schedules of children and youth, 
and the Evening Schools for Rural 
Youth. Originally, they were set up 
during World War II to enable 
children and youth to complete the 
10-year school in their free time. 
Both offer classes from grades I to 
X and cover approximately the 
same curriculum as is required at 
the different levels of the regular 
schools. Courses for adults and cor- 
respondence-extension programs 
represent another means to permit 
Soviet citizens to complete a 10-year 
education on a part-time basis. 

There also are schools and pro- 
grams for the artistically gifted and 
the exceptionally bright—some resi- 
dential, others not—which, in addi- 
tion to the general curriculum, pro- 
vide courses and training facilities 
in particular fields such as music or 
chemistry. 

After Grade VII, where in the 
USSR compulsory schooling ends, 
there is a division into three main 
educational streams: vocational, 
semiprofessional, and secondary. 
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The first two are generally re- 
garded as terminal, whereas the sec- 
ondary school has been chiefly con- 
cerned with preparing youth for 
higher education. The rapid increase 
in numbers of students is beginning 
to alter this primary function. New 
vocational and  semiprofessional 
schools—the latter called techni- 
cums—have been developed with 
the intent to absorb the surplus, 
since at the present time there are 
places for only about 30 percent of 
the 10-grade graduating class in 
the higher educational institutions. 

Higher education in the Soviet 
Union implies professional training 
in a basic field of knowledge. The 
course of instruction ranges from 
four to six years depending on the 
field studied. Agricultural, socio- 
economic, and teacher-training in- 
stitutes have four-year courses; uni- 
versities and most other higher in- 
stitutions have five-year courses; 
engineering institutes have five-and- 
a-half-year courses; and medical 
schools have six-year courses. Ad- 
mission to higher educational in- 
stitutions is based on competitive 
entrance examinations, although 
honor students from senior second- 
ary schools and technicums are elig- 
ible to be admitted automatically. 

The Union-Republic Ministry of 
Higher Education exercises supervi- 
sory control, including control of 
general academic standards over all 
Soviet higher educational institu- 
tions and semiprofessional schools. 
It controls teaching staff, curricu- 
lums, textbooks, enrolment quotas, 
and assignment of graduates. ° 
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Problems Are Different But Just as Complex 
Is the North Adjusting to School Integration? 


LEON MONES 


In The School Executive 


Due forces of racial readjust- 
ment presently at work in our so- 
cial, economic, and political pat- 
terns are presenting some knotty 
problems for the administrators of 
educational personnel in the large 
cities of the North. It is easy to 
suppose that because racial discrim- 
ination and segregation are at least 
legally outlawed and even inter- 
dicted in the North that race or 
color would not present major 
problems to the school personnel 
executive. But, as a matter of fact, 
integration problems in the large 
cities of the North are somewhat 
different from but just as complex 
as those in the typically southern 
cities. 

In northern cities, problems of in- 
tegration resolve themselves into 
four patterns of dilemma: (1) How 
to eliminate pupil concentration of 


ethnic groups in certain schools—a : 


situation which many critics have 
identified with segregation and 
which apologists maintain to be as 
natural as the law of supply and de- 
mand. (2) How to abide by the de- 
mands of many critics that concen- 
trations of negro teaching personnel 
be dispersed and assigned evenly 
throughout all city schools. (3) 
How to reconcile this demand with 
another—an apparently contradic- 
tory one—that schools in negro 
neighborhoods need negro princi- 
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pals. (4) How to respond to the 
demand of these same critics that 
negro teachers and administrative 
personnel be employed, assigned, 
and promoted in proportion to the 
negro population. 

These four facets of the integra- 
tion problem present contradictory 
implications and difficulties and just 
cannot be invoked or treated as a 
single formula. 

Assume, for instance, that it is 
desirable ‘to assign negro teachers 
on some kind of proportional basis 
to all of the public schools in all 
sections of a large city. To do this 
means that the personnel executive 
must identify the staff of individual 
teachers as negro or white. This 
kind of identification, based on 
color, is a practice which in letter 
and spirit is forbidden by the anti- 
discrimination laws passed by many 
states. 

But the problem is even more 
challenging than this. One of the 
favorite concepts of American edu- 
cation is becoming suspect—that of 
the community school. That the 
school should function close to the 
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interests of the community, that it 
should seek to utilize community 
resources, that it should adjust its 
activities to the social, economic, and 
cultural nature of its community, 
and thus maintain general intimacy 
and identification with community 
needs has become almost axiomatic. 


TEACHER DISTRIBUTION 


Now it is true that such “‘natural 
communities,’ after a time, will 
undergo social, economic, and phys- 
ical changes. But the prevailing edu- 
cational doctrine has been that the 
neighborhood schools, quite prop- 
erly, should reflect these changes by 
educational adjustments. Thus edu- 
cators have been wont to study com- 
munity mores, national vestiges, 
linguistic backgrounds, occupational 
aspirations, cultural ideals, and the 
like, and seek resourcefully to “‘re- 
late’’ the school to them. Thus, it 
has become common, because it 
seemed to be a natural practice, to 
permit negro teachers to be assigned 
to negro neighborhoods on the 
theory that such teachers would bet- 
ter understand, translate, and iden- 
tify themselves in the common in- 
terests. 

The practice also grew that as 
cities expand in territory, the school- 
building program was planned on 
the basis of neighborhood factors, 
taking into consideration such com- 
ponents as geographical boundaries, 
traffic hazards, birth rates, family 
size, and projected population. And 
so the policy of districting became 
established, based on the notion 
that pupils are best off if they at- 
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tend neighborhood schools, and 
teachers perform best if assigned to 
schools and neighborhoods where 
they feel the closest kinship. 

It is generally untrue that north- 
ern school precincts were arranged 
deliberately to effect segregation. It 
is true that in some precincts natural 
segregation has arisen and, once es- 
tablished, seeks selfperpetuation. 
Unquestionably, then, though the 
large cities of the North do not 
have legal segregation, many of 
their schools will, in fact, be nat- 
urally segregated because of local 
patterns of their school zoning regu- 
lations. 


PERMISSIVE DISTRIBUTION 


The Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954, declares that chil- 
dren who attend segregated schools 
are psychologically handicapped in 
developing integrated personalities. 
And yet, in the honest opinion of 
many educators of the North, such 
schools, when they are the result of 
natural groupings of people, do 
serve their neighborhoods best and 
hence serve the children best. But 
from various militant groups like 
the Urban League and the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People come vigorous 
demands that parents be permitted 
to send their children to schools 
outside of their own neighborhoods. 

Parents have been given this per- 
mission in such cities as Louisville, 
Kentucky, and it is conceivable that 
any large city may choose to experi- 
ment with permissive distribution. 


That is, to drop all school boundary 
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lines and permit pupils to attend 
schools of their choice. What would 
happen? Would some schools be- 
come overcrowded and others de- 
populated? Would traffic hazards in- 
crease sharply? Would the hetero- 
geneous natural population hurt 
conditions of school learning? 
With new types of regional high 
schools which are organized by a 
number of school municipalities 
consolidating their forces, the prob- 
lem is much easier. But, in general, 
how do all these facets gear to- 
gether? It is certainly highly desir- 
able ethically and constitutionally to 
eliminate all situations and condi- 
tions that deliberately segregate our 
school children. But to what extent 
should we succumb to educational 
tolerance, bypassing the natural ten- 
dency of groups to form homo- 
geneous, social communities? 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


There are other ramifications of 
this question; for instance, the 
problem of teacher promotion 
and the selection of leaders and ad- 
ministrators. Is it wise and strategic 
to deliberately assign negro princi- 
pals to schools in negro neighbor- 
hoods? There are sponsors and an- 
tagonists of this idea. There are 
PTA’s in negro neighborhoods that 
request a negro principal “who will 
understand best the interest of the 
population.” And there are PTA’s 
in negro neighborhoods who resent 
the deliberate appointment of a 
negro to a principalship on the basis 
of his color. 

Or take the matter of competitive 
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examinations for promotion. There 
are those who believe that competi- 
tive examinations should alone de- 
termine the elevation of personnel 
as individuals. Contrariwise, there 
are those who maintain that ethnic 
population proportions should be 
reflected in the numbers of educa- 
tional leaders and that competitive 
examinations which do not consider 
the existing plurality of ethnic 
groups are unrealistic. 

These supporters go on to point 
out that these examinations in tech- 
nique, in terminology, in symbol, 
and in organization are derived 
from and involve experience to 
which “‘whites’’ have long been ac- 
customed in their culture and from 
which “negroes” have long been re- 
moved. Hence, they declare that 
such examinations may test ade- 
quately enough the capacity and 
promise of ‘‘whites,”” but are not 
designed to test the equivalent ca- 
pacities of negroes. These claimants 
conclude that such competitive ex- 
aminations should be eliminated in 
favor of a process of selection that 
gives due weight and tolerance to 
the desirability of promoting negro 
teachers. 

The soundest answer to the prob- 
lem is that education itself must 
perhaps trust essentially educational 
means for its own reconstruction. 
Perhaps the soundest path open to 
the educational administrator is that 
he fully recognize the problems, 
that he understand the legal status, 
that he avoid arbitrary decisions, 
and that he evolve policy through 
public and democratic processes. @ 





Methods More Important than Subject Matter 


Education for This Industrial Revolution 


AGNES E. MEYER 


In Education for a New Morality 


HE first industrial revolution 
substituted machines for the mus- 
cles of man. The second world 
revolution will substitute machines 
for human intelligence. 

Automation, or the control of in- 
dustrial production through an elec- 
tronic brain, is already under way 
in our country. The automobile 
manufacturers have some factories 
which employ one-fifth of their 
former workers because they can 
produce eight-cylinder motors not— 
as formerly—in nine hours but in 15 
minutes. Many private companies as 


well as our federal government ° 


agencies have machines that will 
decimate the employment of white- 
collar workers. 

The labor unions have good rea- 
son to be worried. For automation 
will eventually affect not only big 
but small industry; the executive 
white-collar departments will be the 
first to feel the impact. The reem- 
ployment of these workers cannot 
come about without careful plan- 
ning which will emphasize the so- 
cial phase of industrial progress as 
science transforms human living 
conditions more drastically than 
ever before. 

Ominous as these problems are, 
they will be multiplied when atomic 
energy comes into more general use 
for production. Hitherto industty 
was tied to natural resources, coal 
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especially. Thus the first industrial 
revolution favored Europe and the 
United States with their immense 
supplies of coal. Atomic energy, 
however, which can be used any- 
where, will bring about a decentrali- 
zation of industry. Industrial activity 
will become universal. The vast 
preindustrial areas of Asia and 
Africa, with their enormous human 
resources, may also become indus- 
trial powers. Their influence on the 
course of world history will be 
greatly increased. 

Our government developed 
atomic energy for military purposes. 
Will it now hand over the results of 
its organized endeavors to private 
capitalists? This would enhance the 
immense power of “big industry’ to 
a dangerous degree and threaten the 
democratic freedoms of the indi- 
vidual—freedom of mind, expres- 
sion, and political action. 

A new cooperative relationship 
between government and industry 
will become essential if free enter- 
prise is to survive. The new and 
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cheaper methods of production will 
call for new methods of distribution 
if the consumer is to share in the 
benefits of this second industrial 
revolution without delay. 

Planning will be unavoidable. 
Congress will need the disinterested 
advice of natural and social scient- 
ists in order to devise legislation 
that will make for a balance be- 
tween efficiency and justice. The 
government’s responsibility in the 
use of atomic energy is already 
clearly indicated through the ques- 
tion of health—the dangers of the 
fall-out, pollution of streams and 
water supply, which threaten not 
only this generation but all genera- 
tions to come. Thus, it is obvious 
that the release of these gigantic 
new forces will be disastrous unless 
government, science, industry, and 
labor work together to protect and 
increase the welfare of all our 
people and all other peoples. 

Against the dangers of these gi- 
gantic forces, we must weigh their 
advantages. For we have it in our 
hands to abolish slavery, poverty, 
ignorance, and intolerance the 
world over, to supply the growing 
population with an adequate food 
supply, to control disease, to estab- 
lish peace, good will, and brother- 
hood amongst men. In short, we 
have the means of creating the high- 
est civilization the world has ever 
seen in which men will no longer 
live to work, but work to live. For 
the greatest boon of all in the har- 
nessing of nature’s forces will be 
the shortening of the work-week to 
three or four days, thus giving man 
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the leisure to become acquainted 
with himself, with the lost art of 
contemplation, and with the essen- 
tial meaning of life. 


EDUCATION IS THE CLUE 


The clue to this beneficent future 
lies in education: it should be 
geared at once to the demands of 
the second industrial revolution. For 
the children who are now in school 
will either enjoy its infinite bless- 
ings or will be condemned to suf- 
fer from its worst consequences. 

They must be trained not as in 
the past for specific occupations, 
since these occupations may be ob- 
solete by the time they graduate 
from high schooi or college. Nor 
will a return to the good old days 
of the three R’s and the liberal arts 
prepare them for a world of per- 
petual change whose far-reaching 
effects nobody can wholly envisage. 
The stale humanist regurgitations 
will no longer do. Analysis of past 
traditions, habits, and morals are 
essential in order to observe how 
old principles actually work under 
totally new conditions and how they 
must be modified in order to be- 
come more effective instruments in 
meeting new situations. 

The choice is not between throw- 
ing away ideals previously devel- 
oped and sticking by them blindly 
and obstinately. The intelligent al- 
ternative, which can now no longer 
be evaded, is to revise, expand, and 
alter them. The problem of educa- 
tion and of life itself will hence- 
forth be one of continuous re-adap- 
tation. It should become the deep 
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concern, therefore, not only of our 
schools but of the American people 
as a whole. 

This is the central challenge to 
our educators—that subject matter is 
important only as it opens up new 
vistas of thought. The learning of 
this, that, or the other subject is 
less important than methods of 
learning that will lead to the desire 
for more learning. Yet never has 
our school system been more clut- 
tred with an enormous body of un- 
related subject matter, a suffocating 
atmosphere rather than one that 
excites curiosity and the creative 
imagination. 

Method and curriculum are just 
as inseparable in a sound philosophy 
of education as are form and sub- 
stance in the arts. “Form is sub- 
stance to the degree that there is ab- 
solutely no substance without it,” 
said Henry James. Subject matter 
that seems basic to cultural contin- 
uity can be so stultified by method 
as to lack all educational value. Sub- 
ject matter that seems comparatively 
trivial to our humanists can be so 
broadened and illuminated as to 
contribute to the most vital aspects 
of our culture. Students can be en- 
couraged to learn any subject matter 
if their interest is aroused through 
method, and scientific method has 
this unique advantage—it is the 
most effective way of arranging ma- 
terial for the encouragement of 
thought. Such a method is forward- 
looking in that it prepares the child 
to meet all eventualities with an 
open yet discriminating mind. 

Without this flexibility in our 


educational curriculum, our schools 
will remain what they always have 
been, a reflection of a society that 
has been left behind. Nothing 
could be more dangerous in an era 
when educators must look forward 
to a revolutionary upheaval in our 
hold on social structure which will 
make the transformation caused by 
the Russian revolution seem mild. 

But these transformations should 
not be feared. They should be wel- 
comed. To be sure, we are all crea- 
tures of tradition and habit, but the 
only moments in life that are truly 
exhilarating are those in which we 
transcend habit, transcend ourselves, 
and break the mold of tradition in 
which we are encased as in a vise. 


WHAT CHILDREN NEED 


Our school children now need a 
greater freedom of mind to fortify 
them for their future responsibili- 
ties in a changing world. They need 
to develop an attitude of curiosity, a 
habit of weighing evidence and dis- 
crimination in its acceptance. That 
kind of freedom is of course anath- 
ema to the powerful reactionaries 
who in a period of world-wide revo- 
lution still hope to preserve the 
status quo. To foster this spirit is 
the prime obligation of our schools 
because it alone can prepare our 
children for whatever they may 
have to face in an uncertain tomor- 
row. 

‘Take, for example, the fact that 
the children now in public school 
must be prepared as adults to use 
a vast amount of leisure when auto- 
mation and atomic energy reduce 
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working hours to four or, as some 
experts say, three days per week. 
Sports, playgrounds, and even adult 
education in music, arts, and crafts 
are not the whole answer to the 
problem. If we over-organize the 
leisure time of our people, they will 
be caught in the same lock step 
which characterizes their working 
hours. Our schools must devise 
methods of learning through ex- 
perience that will create a desire to 
continue the learning process. If our 
children feel the sheer joy to be de- 
rived from the growth of knowl- 
edge, they will absorb intuitively 
the scientific methods by which this 
joy is obtained. 

Set in that broad frame of refer- 
ence, even their vocational studies 
will become profoundly cultural, 
and culture will no longer be some- 
thing abstract to be pursued for its 
own sake. Instead it will be a sensi- 
tivity to the appeal that things of 
the mind make to the mind. Only 
adults thus educated will know how 
to use their future days of leisure in 
constructive individualistic pursuits. 
Then they will seek not recreational 
but creative activities that will be the 
source of major contributions to the 
future of American culture. 

Medical science since the turn of 
the century has prolonged the life 
of the average man or woman by 
some 20 years. Why do so many of 
our older people, especially older 
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women or, for that matter, middle- 
aged women whose children have 
left home, feel unhappy, restless, 
and useless? Even when we achieve 
real economic security and better 
health protection for all of them, 
this sense of frustration will con- 
tinue for the majority because they 
were not educated to look on life as 
a perpetual opportunity for growth. 
It is not merely a question of allow- 
ing older people to continue their 
occupations if they wish to do so. 
They would welcome the leisure 
they deserve if they knew what to 
do with it. 

But a truly happy old age is the 
result not of made work or play; 
it is possible only for individuals 
who have learned from infancy that 
by making the most of immediate 
life, they are preparing themselves 
for a continuously active and pro- 
ductive life. 

The theory that education is rigid 
preparation for a future determined 
by some guidance expert is more 
futile than ever now that nobody 
can forsee what that future will be. 
But the child who has acquired the 
capacity to analyze and meet prob- 
lems as they present themselves will 
remain creative and valiant as long 
as life lasts. Even in the waning 
powers of old age he will still be 
guided by the sheer habit of in- 
dividual initiative toward new, suit- 
able, and satisfying activities. ° 


J] uuncs move so fast these days that those saying it 
can't be done are interrupted by someone else doing it. 


—From Business Briefs. 
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The Pendulum Swings Back to the Middle 
A Controversy Ended 


I. L. KANDEL 


In The Educational Forum 


( 


—'T is interesting to speculate on 
what might have happened in 
American education but for the ap- 
ple of discord heaved into it by 
those who claimed to be the disci- 
ples and followers of Dewey and 
by the proponents of the progres- 
sive education movement. 

It is unfortunate that the respon- 
sibility for the turn taken by educa- 
tion should have been placed on 
Dewey's shoulders by professional 
and laymen alike. The question 
arises whether Dewey's philosophy 
was actually put into practice at any 
time and whether he approved of 
what was carried on in his name. 
His philosophy was so comprehen- 
sive and contained so many differ- 
ent trends interwoven in it that only 
discrete aspects of it were propa- 
gated by his disciples. Some culti- 
vated his methodology; others 
claimed to be expounding his social 
philosophy. Whether Dewey's in- 
strumentalism had a more effective 
influence on educational practice 
than the functionalist point of view 
commonly discussed about 1915 is 
an open question. 

The emergence of progressive 
education, hallowed in the name of 
Dewey, and most of the educational 
literature that appeared subsequently 
bore out the fears expressed by 
Dewey himself. “Anyone can no- 
tice today that the effect of an orig- 
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inal and powerful teacher is not all 
to the good,”” he wrote. “Those in- 
fluenced by him show a one-sided 
interest; they tend to form schools 
and to become impervious to other 
problems and troubles; they incline 
to swear by the words of their mas- 
ter and to go on repeating his 
thoughts after him and often with- 
out the spirit and insight that orig- 
inally made them significant.” 

The propaganda for progressive 
education and pragmatic philosophy 
was conducted by methods and with 
a vigor that Madison Avenue might 
have envied. The essence of this 
propaganda was to paint traditional 
education in the drabest of colors 
and to leave the impression that it 
hac made no contribution to the 
progress of culture and civilization. 

Dewey realized that such propa- 
ganda was emotionally oriented. 
“There is always the danger in a 
new movement,” he wrote, “that in 
rejecting the aims and methods of 
that which it would supplant, it may 
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develop its principles negatively 
rather than positively and construc- 
tively.” And he might have added 
that it develops a dogmatism which 
arrogantly refuses to recognize any 
virtue in the past or any validity in 
opposing arguments. 

Hence, what were picked out as 
the defects of traditional education 
were made the objects of criticism 
and attack rather than bases for the 
formulation of a new philosophy. 
Among these defects the most com- 
monly harped on were the daily 
and hourly routine, the fixed time- 
schedules, the strict discipline, rote 
learning, a curriculum planned in 
advance, examinations on what had 
been memorized, and, in general, 
authoritarianism dominating teach- 
ers and pupils alike. 

Freedom became the catchword— 
freedom for the teachers and free- 
dom for the pupils; noninterference 
by the teacher even in the form of 
guidance and direction took the 
place of imposition; routine and 
fixed time-schedules were supplanted 
by having nothing fixed in advance; 
a clearly defined curriculum was 
replaced by opportunistic adaptation 
to the needs and interests of the pu- 
pils; standards and knowledge as 
such or examinations were replaced 
by “evaluations,” anecdotal reports 
on the pupils’ growth, for the rea- 
son, among others, that tests, ex- 
aminations, and marks encourage 
the competitive spirit. 


It was unfortunate that the pub- : 


lic (and others who might have 
been better informed) were led to 
believe that Dewey was wholly re- 
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sponsible for those aspects of pro- 
gressive education that aroused pub- 
lic concern and ultimately indigna- 
tion during and after World War 
II. Many of the criticisms of the 
work of progressive education were 
leveled against it by its own friends 
and assumed sponsors. Of the 
charges brought against it by lay- 
men, the one that it was subversive 
and undermining public confidence 
in education and the American way 
of life came from individuals or 
groups that at all times are ready to 
shoulder the responsibility of safe- 
guarding American patriotism. It 
was these individuals and groups 
that made capital of the public in- 
dignation which was aroused by 
what was considered failure to 
maintain reasonable standards of 
education, which they had grown 
up to regard as essential. 


BASIC WEAKNESS 


The basic weakness of progres- 
sive education was a certain arro- 
gance which tended to disregard 
the wishes of the public. And when 
confronted with the reluctance. of 
teachers to accept the innovations, 
progressive education deplored the 
fact that they were too wedded to 
routine! But in the forties the Pro- 
gressive Education Association saw 
the writing on the wall and changed 
its name to the American Education 
Fellowship. The change did not 
help matters and the association was 
dissolved in 1955. The journal, 
Progressive Education, followed in 
1957. 

Nevertheless, the progressive edu- 
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cation movement cannot be wholly 
dismissed. At the core it represent- 
ed, despite the various forms that it 
manifested, certain common trends 
which were actually under way when 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion was formed. It deflected in a 
particular direction what would 
have been a healthy development of 
American education. Much of what 
progressive education claims to have 
contributed as innovations had al- 
ready begun to exercise an influence 
on American education. It is com- 
pletely forgotten that the spirit of 
innovation was already abroad as 
early as 1900 in other countries 
besides the United States and that 
reforms in educational content and 
methods were beginning to be dis- 
cussed before the influence of 
Dewey was noted in this country. 

The line of demarcation between 
the old and the new was signalized 
by Ellen Key's book, The Century 
of the Child, which appeared in 
1900. The child already was being 
recognized as a person in 1895 
when the Committee of Fifteen of 
the N.E.A. stated: “Modern educa- 
tion emphasizes the opinion that the 
child, not the subject of study, is 
the guide to the teacher's efforts. 
To know the child is of paramount 
importance. How to know the child 
must be an important item of in- 
struction to the teacher in training. 
The child must be studied as to his 
physical, mental, and moral condi- 
tion.” 

Another influence that promised 
to lead to a break with the past was 
the application of psychology to 


problems of education—the physi- 
cal and mental growth of the child, 
the learning process, and formal 
discipline. The results of investiga- 
tions of this last problem, whose 
validity is still open to question, at 
any rate had the effect of reducing 
the emphasis on so-called hard sub- 
jects and drill. Curriculum study 
and revision was also taking place. 
There was an examination of con- 
tent and the weeding out of non- 
essentials in favor of such knowl- 
edge as would be most useful in 
life. Under the influence of func- 
tionalism, vocabulary, reading ma- 
terials, arithmetic, historical and 
geographical data were examined 
and only those that enjoyed a cer- 
tain frequency were retained. 


ANOTHER INFLUENCE 


Contemporaneously there was an- 
other influence which was potent in 
bringing about a reform in Ameri- 
can education. That influence came 
from the interpretation and adapta- 
tion to American conditions of the 
Herbartian philosophy of education. 

American Herbartians introduced 
innovations in American education 
which contributed greatly to its 
vitality. Correlation, for example, 
was an anticipation of later pro- 
posals to break down subject-matter 
divisions. Type and topical studies 
anticipated projects with the im- 
portant difference that they were 
not based on “activities leading to 
other activities,” but were inherent 
aspects of the subject studied, with 
the teacher and not the project as 
the stimulus. 
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A CONTROVERSY 


It is interesting to speculate what 
the course of education would have 
been but for the intervention of the 
progressive movement. There seems 
to be a return to the normal at the 
present time. The child-centered 
school was discarded some time 
ago, and the community-centered 
school may not mean more than that 
pupils must be helped to understand 
the environment in which they live, 
what the French call in the new dis- 
pensation, /’etude du milieu, the 
Germans, Heimatkunde, and the 
English, environmental studies. The 
Messianic spirit which seemed to 
inspire the community-centered 
school is disappearing. But for the 
noise of progressive education pro- 
paganda, it may be that there was 
nowhere a wide departure from the 
norm; current courses of study, state 
and local, seem to indicate this. The 
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fact that stands out in the history of 
education is that the pedagogical 
pendulum swings from one extreme 
to another, but ultimately comes 
back to a point between the two 
extremes. It may be that in time the 
emphasis on education of ‘“‘the 
whole person,” the psychosomatic 
thesis, may swing from soma to the 
psyche. 

It is pertinent in discussing the 
swing of the pendulum to cite 
Dewey again. In the last paragraph 
of his Experience and Education he 
wrote: “What we want and need is 
education pure and simple, and we 
shall make surer and faster progress 
when we devote ourselves to find- 
ing out just what education is and 
what conditions have to be satis- 
fied in order that education may be 
a reality and not a name or a slo- 
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e Two things can be counted on in the future. One is 
that the country will never be free from the problem of 
the large number of young people to be educated. The 
other is that we will be harrassed by people with a slick 
solution, many of them well merchandised and not a few 
quite beautifully gift-wrapped —Napier Wilt, University 
of Chicago. 


e Should school curriculums be based on what students 
think they need? A child can hardly be expected to fore- 
see his future needs, those elements of education that might 
make him a more useful, effective member of society ... . 
(He) can hardly be expected to become aware of these 
things unless they are brought to his attention. His situa- 
tion may be clearer if it be recalled that in any gathering 
the person who most needs a bath is not the one most 
aware of his need.—Joel H. Hildebrand, University of 
California. 
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The Average Is Not Good Enough 
The High Price of Poor Education 


JaMEs E. RussELi 


In NEA Journal 


—=4Monc those who do not 
know the field of education well, 
there seems to be a real controversy 
over the desirability of federal aid. 
The basis for this controversy is, I 
think, a failure to understand the 
nature of the federal government's 
interest in the question. 

Tradition has stressed the local 
nature of educational responsibility 
and a popular belief has grown up 
that education cannot in any way be 
the business of the federal govern- 
ment. The educators’ view is that 
the future of our nation and our 
people is so intimately bound up 
with what happens in schools that 
the federal government cannot af- 
ford to ignore what happens. 

It is a truism to indicate the rela- 
tionship between levels of education 
and levels of wealth. What is less 
well recognized is the converse of 
this proposition: Lack of education 
makes poverty. I have often wished 
that we might keep more fully in 
mind the fantastically high cost of 
inadequate education. Take the so- 
cial dislocations which can be re- 
lated to inadequate education. Take 
all those festering sores of the 
body politic on which public and 
private funds must be spent in 
order to keep them from damaging 
the whole society. Take them all 
and figure their cause. This is a 
research job which has never to 
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my knowledge been done for the 
whole nation. But it has been done 
in several localities. 

For example, a group under the 
leadership of Bradley Buell made a 
detailed case-by-case analysis of the 
costs of correcting social ills in the 
area of St. Paul, Minnesota. Dr. 
Buell’s group made the startling 
discovery that one half of a wide 
variety of services—ranging from 
public assistance to the indigent to 
handling of juvenile delinquents— 
were required to deal with only 6 
percent of the families. This finding 
has since been confirmed in other 
communities. It expresses a relation. 
ship which is apparently generally 
applicable to American society. 

Certainly there is a compounding 
of social dislocations at the bottom 
of the social scale. The family in 
which one finds unemployment 
tends also to be the family in which 
one finds crime and illness. One 
family in 16 costs as much from the 
point of view of social dislocation 
as all the other 15 families. And in 
this bottom 6 percent of our so- 
ciety we will find many who have 
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somehow not been touched by the 
educational opportunities available 
to most of our people. 

All over the country there are 
great cities which make a serious 
effort to provide good schools, 
often with significant success. Yet 
these same cities are filled with edu- 
cational derelicts who have migrated 
there from our educational slums. 
And these cities end by paying more 
for social services than they do for 
schools. Thus the taxpayers in places 
of relative prosperity may pay the 
high price of bad education. Here 


is a problem uniquely within the: 


grasp of the federal government, 
for no state or locality possesses ade- 
quate means to deal with it. 

The opponents of federal support 
lay great stress on the argument that 
federal aid based on the equalization 
principle would tax the rich states 
for the benefit of the poor states, so 
that in any area of greater-than- 
average prosperity more money 
would go out than would come back 
from the federal government. But 
they forget that it costs far more to 
correct the damage done by the ig- 
norant than it does to educate them. 
Therefore, it is very much to the 
interest of the taxpayer in prosper- 
ous states to see to it that educa- 
tional dereliction is corrected wher- 
ever it exists. 

Education is a federal concern. 
The relation between our national 
security is quite direct. Modern mili- 
tary strength cannot be mobilized on 
the basis of an illiterate people. The 
thinking person is shocked when he 
learns the almost incredible figures 
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for draft rejections on this basis. 
And our people must not only be 
literate but well educated in their 
responsibilities. 

Not only must they understand 
military necessities, our people must 
understand that the world is a place 
where many cultures and many so- 
cieties can exist in peace only if they 
are prepared to tolerate, indeed to 
treasure, the differences among these 
cultures. These things can be 
learned only through a heightened 
quality of education. 

I believe that a fair-minded ob- 
server who studies the educational 
problems of this nation will con- 
clude that funds are needed on a 
really heroic scale and that, if they 
are supplied, a willing and eager 
profession will know how to apply 
them to bring about needed im- 
provements in performance. How 
much money is needed, and who 


. should supply it? 


HOW MUCH MONEY? 


Good education costs money. It 
is not too difficult to figure what it 
will cost. The 1955 White House 
Conference on Education recom- 
mended that expenditures for edu- 
cation be raised to something like 
$18 billion within a decade. This 
estimate seems to me conservative, 
for as I look across the educational 
landscape of the United States, it 
seems to be that there is almost no 
place where education is supported 
as it should be. 

Thus I become a little impatient 
with those who talk about raising 
the poorest American schools to the 
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level of the average. The average is 
nowhere near good enough to en- 
sure our nation’s wealth, safety, 
and honor. 

The fact that the world is in 
chronic crisis may not be our fault. 
It is, however, our responsibility. 
Either we do what we must to main- 
tain the free world, or we risk our 
future. With our wealth, our safety, 
and our honor all staked on our 
schools, I know that we will not 
permit a degradation of our educa- 
tional standards. 

The wastage of our human re- 
sources must stop. The drain result- 
ing from inadequate schooling must 
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terests are at stake. Whether the 
federal government should be in- 
volved is, therefore, not the ques- 
tion. It must be involved. The al- 
ternative to substantial federal sup- 
port of education is not reduced 
taxes. Quite the contrary, it is great- 
ly increased taxes to pay the high, 
unnecessary bad education costs. 
The weaknesses of our society 
will keep right on recreating them- 
selves. Whether we like it or not, 
we will keep right on paying for 
them until we come to realize that to 
reduce these expenditures, we must 
have more and better education, and 
that there is no hope of significant 


cease. This is the business of the 
federal government, for national in- 


improvement without substantial 
federal assistance. ° 


Expenditures for Education 


e The average salary for college faculty members in the 
U.S. this year is $6120, according to a recent Office of 
Education report. The new study on higher education 
shows that average faculty salaries in public colleges and 
universities range from $5110 for instructors to $8530 for 
full professors; in private institutions, the average is $4230 
for instructors and $7360 for full professors. 


e Outlays for schools and educational facilities in the 
next 10 years will amount to about $45 billion, according 
to a recent forecast study made by Architectural Forum's 
economic consultant, Miles Colean. Educational building 
in- the period, the forecast states, will be racing against 
population growth, and the volume of school construction 
will be at least 45 percent greater in 1967 than last year 
when the construction figure totaled $2,832,000,000. 


e Northwestern University’s study of salaries offered 
college graduates .last June showed that the average be- 
ginning salary offer for all occupations was approximately 
$4800. For teachers, the average was $3800. 
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Is It a Misnomer? 


The Selfcontained Classroom: An Assessment 


ALICE MIEL 


In Teachers College Record 


on the days of the one-room 
school it was taken for granted that 
a single teacher would teach all 
subjects to all the children at- 
tending—beginners through eighth 
graders. It was when schools in 
towns, cities, and counties grew into 
multiple classroom units that the 
arguments regarding best ways to 
organize them began. Through all 
of the controversy one group of 
educators has sought consistently to 
preserve the values seen in having 
one teacher take major responsibil- 
ity for a single group of children 
all day long. A label frequently ap- 
plied to this arrangement is the se/f- 
contained classroom. 

Some opponents of the self- 
contained classroom think the con- 
cept is being applied too literally in 
some schools. They do not object to 
putting children under the guidance 
of one teacher for most of their 
school-sponsored experiences but 
they do object to practices which 
seem to cut children off from con- 
tact with other teachers and special- 
ists, other children, and school or 
community facilities outside the 
classroom. 

A second group objects to the 
selfcontained classroom because they 
would like to see elementary-school 
children taught by an array of spec- 
ialists in various subjects. Educators 
in this group have developed vari- 
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ous proposals for providing chil- 
dren with specialized teachers. Since 
they usually are seeking the least 
expensive solution to the problem, 
these educators fashion their plans 
around some form of departmentali- 
zation. 

It would be fair to say that such 
plans appeal greatly to the citizen 
group which sees only that facilities 
and space in a school building are 
being used 100 percent of the time. 
For example, no classroom remains 
empty while a group of children is 
out working in the library or having 
a game period in the gymnasium. 
These citizens often are not aware 
that while facilities are being used 
on such an apparently efficient 
schedule, there may not be corre- 
sponding efficiency in learning on 
the children’s part. 


ASSESSMENT NEEDED 


Because many schools are meeting 
pressures today to adopt all kinds 
of proposals directly challenging the 
concept of the selfcontained class- 
room and because numerous schools 
have never yet achieved this type of 
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Organization, it seems timely to 
assess the idea as to both potentiali- 
ties and actualities. 

In deciding on a plan of organi- 
zation, it is sensible to study both 
the opportunities opened up and 
those ‘closed off by the pattern 
chosen and then to make a judg- 
ment on the basis of probable gains 
and losses in learning efficiency. 
Thus, the possible contribution of 
the selfcontained classroom to effi- 
ciency in learning may be examined 
with respect to such factors as men- 
tal health and the use of time as 
well as the availability of resources 
and facilities. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


It is a generally accepted fact that 
efficiency of learning is promoted 
when children’s schooling is carried 
on in an atmosphere conductive to 
mental health. It is very important 
that a child have the help of a sensi- 
tive, accepting adult in assessing his 
strengths and weaknesses and in set- 
ting his aspiration level with respect 
to various facets of intellectual, 
physical, and social achievement. It 
is important that an adult who mat- 
ters as much to a child as does a 
teacher has a chance to know the 
child as a total operating individual, 
not just as a learner of arithmetic, 
a reader, a speller, or a singer. 

In a departmentalized setup it is 
hard for a child to qualify with the 
teacher of arithmetic if he is poor 
in that area, even though he may be 
adequate or even gifted in art or 
writing. To balance success and fail- 
ure in one’s school life and to make 


constructive use of both require 
guidance during the growing years 
by a sympathetic teacher who knows 
each pupil well and who has te- 
sponsibility for few enough chil- 
dren to be able to care about each 
member of his class as a complete, 
learning person. The selfcontained 
classroom gives the teacher oppor- 
tunity to provide the kind of teach- 
er-pupil relationships which foster 
mental health. 

An important ingredient in men- 
tal health, and therefore in learn- 
ing, is good feelings toward self 
and others. Developing these feel- 
ings can realistically be on the 
agenda in the selfcontained class- 
room. Attention to feelings and ac- 
tive work in promoting learning 
along this line are not the charge 
of, nor are they made easy for, the 
teacher meeting a succession of dif- 
ferent classes throughout the day. 


USE OF TIME 


_ One of the greatest advantages of 
the selfcontained classroom is the 
economy in the use of time for 
learning it offers. One important 
factor is the possibility of working 
on several goals at once. For ex- 
ample, while the teacher is helping 
children with social studies, he can 
also be helping them improve in 
reading skills. Helping children 
with spelling and correct written 
expression in connection with all 
subjects is the responsibility and op- 
portunity of this selfcontained class- 
room teacher, whereas the depart- 
mentalized teacher often finds that 
children expect to write and spell 
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the 


correctly only for 
teacher. 

The teacher in the selfcontained 
classroom has the opportunity also 
to advance social learnings such as 
considerateness and justice. Critical 
thinking can proceed during snack 
time as well as during a writing 
time—or during an art period as 
well as during a discussion in social 
studies. Helping children develop 
competence in personal-social prob- 
lem solving is the sort of teaching 
which is likely to fall between 
teachers in a departmentalized 
school. 

Another definite and appreciable 
advantage of the selfcontained class- 
room from the standpoint of econ- 
omy in learning is flexibility in use 
of time. On occasion, an extra five 
or 10 minutes spent on arithmetic 
will clinch an explanation, whereas 
carrying over the lesson to the next 
day may mean almost starting over. 
And the advantage of the selfcon- 
tained classroom when it comes to 
carrying out studies or units cutting 
across subjects, or planning and 
scheduling trips and the use of 
resource visitors, is no small one 
either. In short, where the depart- 
mentalized school is set up for 
working on separateness, the self- 
contained classroom is organized to 
allow time and opportunity for inte- 
grating and generalizing. 

In actuality, the selfcontained 
classroom may live up to such po- 
tentialities as have here been men- 
tioned. On the other hand it may 
not. The teacher in the selfcon- 
tained classroom may not be as 
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approachable as one or more of the 
departmental teachers. He may not 
use his golden opportunity to know 
his pupils as total operating per- 
sons, while a departmental teacher 
having a child over a period of two 
or three years may come to know 
considerably more about him than 
his learning curve in the one sub- 
ject. The teacher in the selfcon- 
tained classroom may not help his 
pupils develop realistic selfconfi- 
dence based on examining all their 
strengths. 


‘ 


NO GUARANTEE 


Creating a situation in which a 
teacher has a better chance to con- 
tribute to the mental health of his 
pupils is not a guarantee of this re- 
sult. The solution is not, however, 
to take away the possibility. It is as 
if we were to say, “Some mothers 
do not furnish the mother love we 
believe so necessary for a good start 
in life; therefore, we shall not al- 
low any children to have mothers!” 
If a type of organization has more 
promise for accomplishing certain 
goals—better mental health, more 
integrated, more complete learning 
—-then our best course is to work 
toward the realization of the poten- 
tial that is there. 

The same may be said for use of 
time. In some selfcontained class- 
rooms there is as much compart- 
mentalization of subjects as in a 
departmentalized school. Putting 
one teacher in charge of the com- 
plete school day of a child is again 
no guarantee that he will make use 
of opportunities in helping children 
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maintain continuity in learning. The 
intelligent course, however, is to 
continue a type of organization 
which invites and facilitates inter- 
relatedness and attention to learning 
that falls between subjects and that 
makes it easier for a teacher to pro- 
vide for all the ways in which a 
child may learn differently from his 
classmates. 

The selfcontained classroom may 
be more barren than the classroom 
set up for intensive experiences in 
one subject, but it need not be so. 
The trend in school building design 
in recent years is to make the ele- 
mentary classroom as selfcontained 
as possible from the physical point 
of view—entrance, lavatories, drink- 
ing fountains, and sinks. And, if it 
is properly equipped, there are also 
materials at hand in each for ex- 
pressing ideas in social studies 
through art media or music. There 
are maps and books which may be 
used in arithmetic or science as well 
as geography. In short, materials 
are not departmentalized. 

The observations of one exper- 
ienced elementary-school teacher 
may be of value at this point. She 
sees the selfcontained classroom as 
a “home base for the exploring and 
discovering children and __ their 
teacher.”” She explains: 

“The selfcontained classroom is 
home base for organizing, evaluat- 
ing, and intellectualizing experi- 
ences. It is the place where learners 
hang their hats if their job can be 
done there or can be organized and 
planned there. In this concept of 
the selfcontained classroom I do not 


fear limitations, a setting apart, and 
social isolation which I have ob- 
served in practice in some schools.” 

She continues: “Education of 
children is made up of many things. 
It cannot be accomplished by one 
teacher. Neither can it be done well 
by isolation of classrooms within 
schools or isolation of classrooms 
from the community. The selfcon- 
tained classroom is best seen as a 
deterrent to the fragmentation and 
lack of organization in the learning 
experiences of children. It gives 
focus to the on-going educational 
process, which should continuously 
tap a variety of human and material 
resources.” 

The ‘“‘selfcontained classroom” 
may be, in a way, a misnomer. For 
few would propose seriously that 
children be isolated with one teacher 
day after day. Most see the value in 
supplementing the teacher’s and the 
classroom’s resources with other 
people and other materials and fa- 
cilities. However, the need for a 
home base or coordinating center 
for the elementary-school child is 
so great that this feature should be 
retained and all new proposals 
for elementary-school organization 
should be tested against gains or 
losses in integration and continuity 
in learning. 

As the concept of the selfcon- 
tained classroom is expanded to en- 
compass supplementary specializa- 
tion, it may be well to devise a 
new term. Perhaps we might re- 
name the home base the “coordinat- 
ing center’ and name the teacher in 
charge the ‘coordinating teacher.” @ 
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The Most Controversial Subject 


The ‘‘Eleven-Plus” Battle in Education 
in England 


Jort B. MONTAGUE, Jr. 


In The Clearing House 


fa is very likely a 
meaningless arithmetical phrase to 
American teachers and students. In 
England it is the most frequent and 
controversial subject of discussion 
in the field of education at the pres- 
ent time, not only among teachers 
and students but also among 
parents. Eleven-plus is the first topic 
on the agenda of local education 
authorities, top administrators, and 
policy makers. Labor and Conser- 
vative political leaders are exercised 
about it. 

The term “‘eleven-plus” has now 
come to refer to the examination 
which forms the basis of selection 
of students for the different types of 
secondary schools; or sometimes it 
refers to the whole selection process 
which has been developed in order 
to implement the provisions of the 
1944 Education Act. This act, pre- 
pared by the coalition government 
when Winston Churchill was prime 
minister, provided, for the first 
time, free, compulsory, public-sup- 
ported secondary education for all 
children up to the age of 15—to be 
extended to 16 and 17 at the dis- 
cretion of the Minister of Education. 

The underlying purpose of the 
1944 act was to provide equality of 
educational opportunities for chil- 
dren of varying interests and in- 
telligence. The old system of ele- 
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mentary and “higher education” 
was replaced by the threefold classi- 
fication: primary, secondary, and 
further education. The new second- 
ary schools, roughly equivalent to 
our high schools, are of three types: 
grammar, technical, and secondary 
modern. 

The educational authorities were 
thus faced with the problem of se- 
lection of pupils for these three 
kinds of schools. A battery of tests 
was devised in which an intelligence 
test plays a major part. This examin- 
ation is administered to all children 
in the last term of the primary 
school, which means at the age of 
“eleven plus.’” The child’s score on 
this examination largely determines 
which school he will attend for the 
next three or four years; and, the 
English social system being what it 
is, the type of secondary schools 


which | tends determines 
to is lifework and 
his pia nnglish society. Those 


: waking the highest scores 
attend the grammar schools. How- 
ever, they may choose to attend a 
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technical school. The remainder, 
consisting of roughly 60 to 75 per- 
cent of the total age group, attend 
secondary modern school. The IQ 
cutting point for grammar schools 
varies from district to district but 
seldom falls below 110 and is 
usually 114, 115, or 116. 

Of course, the grammar schools, 
some of which were previously 
church-related private schools and 
all of which are patterned on the 
old high-status independent private 
schools, have the most prestige. 
They offer a more or less classical 
curriculum and are almost exclu- 
sively the source of university stu- 
dents. Practically every parent, and 
particularly every middle-class par- 
ent, feels his child has failed the ex- 
amination if the child’s score is not 
high enough to admit him to a 
grammar school. As an English 
friend put it to me, “If a boy fails 
to get into grammar school, he’s 
had it,” meaning that he is effec- 
tively eliminated from any possibil- 
ity of entering the professions, 
higher grades of the civil service, 
and many positions in business and 
industry. 


CRITICISMS 


It is not surprising that the feel- 
ing against the present system is 
widespread and that criticisms are 
frequently heard. It is obvious that 
a high degree of emotional tension 
and anxiety is aroused. For months 
before the examinations, various 
kinds of pressure are put on the 11- 
year-olds. Bicycles are promised as 
rewards for success and threats are 


made against failure. Some critics 
ask if it is fair to subject a child of 
11 to a test the results of which will 
greatly influence the rest of his life. 
The validity of the tests is also be- 
ing questioned. The belief is wide- 
spread among lay people that stu- 
dents can be coached for these ex- 
aminations and that some receive 
better coaching than others. And it 
is apparently true that much of the 
last term of the primary school is 
given over to “preparing” the pu- 
pils for the eleven-plus. Other criti- 
cisms of the tests are made by so- 
cialists and some social scientists, 
who hold that intelligence tests and 
the resulting IQ are class biased, 
thereby placing the working-class 
child at a disadvantage. 


NOT CONSISTENT 


It must be reported that the use 
of the eleven-plus examination does 
not consistently result in selection 
on the basis of ability, because other 
factors, such as the number of 
places available in local grammar 
schools in relation to the size of the 
age group, may determine the cut- 
ting point on examination scores. 
Thus in one local district, all chil- 
dren making an IQ score of above 
110 may be admitted to grammar 
schools, whereas in a locality hav- 
ing more limited space, a child may 
have to have an IQ of 115 or 
above to gain admittance. It also has 
been pointed out that pupils in 
crowded, poorly equipped rural 
schools have less chance of obtain- 
ing grammar school entrance than 
do children from city schools. 
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The Labour Party is pledged to 
do away with the whole system and 
to establish comprehensive schools. 
These are quite similar to the large 
high schools which accommodate 
the whole age group in our smaller 
cities having only one high school. 
A few of these comprehensive 
schools have been established by 
local educational districts, mostly in 
the large cities. In them a conscious 
effort is made to keep the student 
body heterogeneous. Socialists gen- 
erally praise them; people of an- 
other turn of mind reject them en- 
tirely and say that they result in 
“lowering the standards.” 

One would think that since the 
local districts have the power to use 
or not to use the examination, more 
of them would choose not to utilize 
it. In Birmingham where the city 
government is controlled by social- 
ists, school authorities have an- 
nounced that they will not use the 
eleven-plus examination in the fu- 
ture. Presumably a comprehensive 
system will be worked out. 

Schoolmen with whom I have 
talked usually take the position that 
as long as there are three types of 
schools for which students must be 
selected, the existing procedure 
works out as well as could be ex- 
pected. The results are roughly in 
keeping with the theoretical dis- 
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tribution of native intelligence, and 
if mistakes are made there are pro- 
visions for transfer. However, gram- 
mar school selectees are practically 
never transferred to secondary mod- 
ern schools and changes in the other 
direction seldom occur. 

Those who approve the present 
system are not so vocal as those who 
criticize it. Opinion seems to be di- 
vided along political and social class 
lines, and since approximately 50 
percent of the population supports 
each party, the country is seriously 
divided on this problem. 

At the present time there are 
many thousands of working-class 
boys and girls in grammar schools. 
On the other hand, the modern 
school is almost exclusively working 
class. If a middle-class child fails 
to be selected for grammar school, 
his parents will make every effort 
to send him to a private school of 
the grammar type. 

Of course the upper class—what 
is left of the landed aristocracy, the 
wealthy industrialists, and so on— 
and all of the middle class who can 
possibly afford it avoid the whole 
problem of eleven-plus by sending 
their children to fee-charging inde- 
pendent private schools from the 
age of five, or at least before they 
are subjected to the dreaded eleven- 
plus examination. . 


e THE small boy defended his low test marks with, “I 
was the highest of all who failed.” 


e JOHNNy’s low marks in January worried his merchant 
father. “Don’t worry,” said Johnny. “They always mark 
things down after the holidays.”—From The Educational 
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Project into the Abstract 


Why Don’t We Produce More Einsteins? 


FRANK E. WOLF 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


P INCOLN BARNETT in The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein wrote, 
“The sequence of thought which led 
Einstein to propose this effort began 
with another imaginary situation 
. . . the scene opens in an elevator 
ascending with constant acceleration 
through empty space, far from any 
gravitational field. This time some 
roving interstellar gunman fires a 
bullet at the elevator.” 

Dr. Einstein—in order to solve a 
problem—directed his thought to an 
imaginary situation in this manner. 
He grappled mentally with possible 
solutions which were inherent in the 
responses of passengers in his imag- 
inary elevator. The process by which 
Einstein projected his thoughts into 
imaginary situations, in order to 
solve problems, is one which ought 
to be identified, analyzed, and pre- 
sented in its elemental form as part 
of the school program. 

The inclusion of such instruction 
is necessary if we are to gain the 
most from our human resources, 
particularly in time of national 
emergency. It is in this sense that 
reference is made to producing 
more Einsteins. Einstein is used as a 
synonym for a complicated thought 
process; hence, persons capable of 
extensive and intensive thinking in 
the abstract or individuals taught to 
deal with complex abstract situations 
may be considered Einsteins. 
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The relationship between Ein- 
stein’s imaginary situations and the 
practical problems which educators 
expect children to learn to solve is 
conceived as follows: A_ practical 
problem would first have to be de- 
fined as one which a child would be 
expected to experience and solve 
from his own fund of knowledge 
and experience. If this definition is 
accepted, the process of thinking 
out the elements of a problem by 
projecting the mind into an imag- 
inary situation may be applied, as 
well, to a practical problem which 
is a new experience to an individual. 
If the person has not previously 
lived through the same situation, the 
problem and its elements are, in ef- 
fect, imaginary to the person at that 
time. 


DEVELOP THE ABILITY 


The process of projecting oneself 
into an abstract situation is cer- 
tainly not an unusual one. It is prac- 
ticed generally, even if only in day 
dreams. But it is important to point 
out here that little is being done 
educationally to develop this ability 
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to conceptualize, to anticipate, to 
project oneself beyond the bounds 
of one’s experience. 

Children should be taught to 
project their thoughts into situations 
beyond their experience or into new 
experiences for which new combina- 
tions of factors of knowledge or 
old experience must be used to syn- 
thesize a solution. The process ap- 
pears to be one of anticipation, 
identification, and synthesis. 

The subject may be the social sci- 
ences. The teacher can help the child 
project himself into an abstract 
situation by asking why Columbus 
searched for a new trade route 
to the Indies and what the Euro- 
peans needed from the Indies. After 
the key answer word, spices, is de- 
termined, the teacher may encour- 
age the child to project himself into 
the daily life of a 15th Century 
European town. If the teacher is 
successful, the child may decide that 
spices were needed as a food preser- 
vative. In a sense, he was there. 

Or, in general science, the child 
may be figuratively placed in the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa with Galileo. 
It has been found from personal ex- 
perience that children may return 
from such an adventure having 
formulated scientific generalizations 
which go beyond Galileo's efforts. 
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In literature courses, the teacher 
may help the child spend a few 
hours in a medieval castle, experi- 
encing in imagination its drafts, 
gloominess, and other inconven- 
iences. In an effort to understand 
life in a medieval castle, the child 
can help himself to understand 
more fully the written words of the 
age. 

In order to gain the maximum 
from our most precious resources, 
our people, and to meet the nation’s 
demand for an increasingly large 
number of competent scientists, we 
must add a new dimension to our 
list of educational objectives. Here- 
tofore when we have thought about 
education in science, we have 
thought in terms of developing a 
body of knowledge, the so-called 
“scientific method,” desirable atti- 
tudes, manipulative and tool skills, 
various appreciations, and applied 
knowledges leading to suitable be- 
havioral changes. It would seem 
that we now must devise ways to 
teach systems of thinking. The 
scientific method is one such system 
which educators must try to teach. 
But it is limited in the outcomes 
it may achieve for children. Ein- 
stein’s system, however, opens new 
vistas of mental activity for chil- 
dren. e 


e It is nothing short of a miracle that modern methods 
of instruction have not yet entirely strangled the holy 
curiosity of inquiry—Albert Einstein. 


e What lies behind us and what lies ahead of us are 
triflles compared to what lies within us——From Business 
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Should Finger Counting Be Discouraged? 


The ‘“Crutch”’ 


in Arithmetic 


RosBert H. KOENKER 


In The Elementary School Journal 


ol N recent years the use of what 
is commonly called the “‘crutch” in 
the teaching of arithmetic has been 
a matter of concern to some edu- 
cators. 

In the writer's opinion, most of 
the aids or devices used in the 
teaching of arithmetic are not 
“crutches” in the ordinary sense of 
the term, but are actually meaning- 
ful aids to an immature learner. 

Such aids are needed by most be- 
ginning learners since they lack the 
necessary maturity to deal with the 
processes in an abstract or mature 
manner. A meaningful aid in arith- 
metic does become a crutch when 
the child uses it beyond the stage 
where he no longer needs it. And if 
he does this we must help him elim- 
inate its use and encourage him to 
work at his highest level of per- 
formance. 


EXAMPLES 


A first-grade child’s counting on 
his fingers to find the answer to 5 
+ 3 is a good example of a mean- 
ingful aid. Actually, most pupils in 
Grade I and some in Grade II can- 
not find the answer to the basic ad- 
dition and subtraction facts in the 
beginning stages of learning with- 
out some aid. If it is not counting 
on the fingers, it may be tapping 
or drawing lines or circles to repre- 
sent the computation, such as 1 1 1 
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11+ 111=8. In subtracting 
8 from 14, an excellent aid would 
be to have the child make 14 circles 
and cross off 8 of them to get the 
answer 6. 

In multiplying, a valuable aid 
used by many children is the proc- 
ess of grouping into tens and ones; 
for example, in finding the answer 
to 9 & 4, one child grouped the 
10’s in the form of large dots, en- 
closing each group within a pen- 
cilled “pen.” The 1’s—also dots— 
he set off to one side. He said his 
answer was three 10’s and six 1’s, 
or 36. This aid was not only mean- 
ingful to the child, but also gave 
him a better understanding of our 
number system, in which 10 is the 
base. 

In subtracting, the rearranging 
of the minuend is also a valuable 
meaningful aid. This is probably 
an aid that could well be carried 
through life, since it also leads to 
more accurate computing. In sub- 
tracting 19 from 46, the child 
would immediately see that he could 
not take 9 from 6 so it is necessary 
to borrow a 10. The 10 is then writ- 
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ten with the 6 and the four 10’s are 
changed to three 10's. 
3416 
—19 
a? 

Writing the number to be carried 
in column addition and multiplica- 
tion has also proved a valuable aid 
in the teaching of arithmetic. In the 
addition example below, the 2, 
which is carried, means that when 
adding 4, 8, and 9 the answer 
stands for two 10’s and 1 and the 
two 10's must be carried to the 10’s 
column before adding the 10’s col- 
umn. In the multiplication example, 
the 3 which is carried stands for 
three 10’s. An aid which helps a 
child understand arithmetic cannot 
be a detriment to the learning 








process. 
214 3241 
38 <8 
49 1,928 

101 


The following roundabout pro- 
cedures used frequently by children 
in obtaining an answer would be 
labeled by many as a crutch and to 
be avoided. However, to children 
these procedures are meaningful 
aids and serve as a means for ob- 
taining the correct answer. In ob- 
taining the answer to 19 5, the 
child says, ‘20 5 is 100, so the 
answer would be 100—5, or 95.” 
In adding 36 and 51 the child says, 
"30 and 50 are 80, and 7 more 
would be 87.” In multiplying 83 
7 the child says, “80 times 7 is 560 
and 21 more would be 581.” 

There are numerous other mean- 
ingful aids that can be used in the 
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teaching of arithmetic. If these aids, 
frequently misnamed “crutches,” 
are harmful to the learning process, 
it is difficult to-see how. The ad- 
vocates of association theories of 
learning maintain that, in using 
such aids, the child establishes neu- 
ral bonds which later are difficult 
to break or eliminate. Research and 
practice, however, have both dis- 
proved this claim, for it has been 
found that, in nearly all cases, the 
child will drop the aid (crutch) 
when he no longer needs it. 

The important thing in learning 
arithmetic is for the child to get the 
correct answer. The child should 
not be discouraged no matter how 
roundabout the procedure he uses, 
as long as it has meaning to him. 
One child found the answer to 7 
7 by adding seven 5’s and to this 
she added seven 2's. But at a later 
date when the writer asked the 
question, “How much is 7 times 
7?” the immediate answer was 49. 
The child had dropped the round- 
about procedure because she now 
knew the answer. 

In summary, using meaningful 
aids in finding the answer to com- 
putations in arithmetic has the fol- 
lowing values: (1) they make arith- 
metic more meaningful; (2) the 
immature learner usually cannot 
succeed without using them; (3) 
they make learning easier and more 
permanent; (4) the child using the 
aid understands what he is doing; 
and (5) a child who successfully 
uses such meaningful aids becomes 
an independent worker who is able 
to discover the answers himself. e 
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A New Approach to Classroom Guidance 
Davp L. CLARKE 


In College of Education Record 


HAhow can the school psychol- 
ogist hope to be effective when he 
has the responsibility of dealing 
with 10,000 different children in 
the schools he serves? This is a 
question which has long concerned 
the psychological staff of the Seattle 
Public Schools’ Department of 
Guidance Services. 

The growth in psychological staff 
has never kept pace with the growth 
in school population and there is 
little reason to believe that the trend 
will be reversed in the near future. 
Thus, one of the major problems 
school psychologists face today is 
how to spread themselves thinner 
and still do an increasingly effective 
job. 

One approach to the problem is 
that of the Attitude Consistency 
Study which has been in process of 
development in selected Seattle 
schools since 1953. This approach 
is based on the concept that the 
classroom teacher, the counselor, 
and the administrative personnel of 
the school have the closest relation- 
ship with children and are in the 
best position to serve as guidance 
resources if given adequate consul- 
tative service by the school psychol- 
ogist and other guidance personnel. 
The Attitude Consistency Study was 
developed in Seattle for the purpose 
of increasing the effectiveness of the 
teacher and counselor, so that the 
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professional skills of the school 
psychologist would reach a far 
larger number of children than 
would be possible with the tradi- 
tional approach. 

With this approach, the psychol- 
ogist makes a careful individual 
study of the child who has been re- 
ferred to him, using as much in- 
formation as can be made available 
before formulating attitudes to use 
with this child. He then sends a re- 
port to the school including his 
Attitude Consistency prescription. 

Since it is believed that incon- 
sistency and ambivalence are pri- 
mary factors in the genesis of many 
common behavior problems, it 
seems logical that consistency in it- 
self should have a beneficial effect 
on behavior patterns. The successful 
application of Attitude Consistency 
does require an understanding of 
the dynamics of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, particularly in terms of 
the pathogenesis of behavior prob- 
lems, and, since the essence of Atti- 
tude Consistency is consistency, it 
follows that attitude prescriptions 
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necessarily must be rigorously fol- 
lowed if positive results are to en- 
sue. 

It has been developed that the 
needs of most individuals can be 
met with one or more of the atti- 
tudes described below. In practice, 
however, the terms have been de- 
fined more fully than is possible 
here. 

FIVE ATTITUDES 

Unsolicited Friendliness implies 
that the child receives love, affection, 
and support at all times regardless 
of the reaction of the child, who 
may repel the attitude or act out 
against it. Regardless of response or 
behavior on the part of the child, 
he would be shown nothing but 
love and affection. This attitude is 
used primarily with those cases 
needing maximum supports to pre- 
vent ego collapse. Since such chil- 
dren are usually mentally ill, this 
attitude found very little use in the 
experiment reported here. 

Active Friendliness implies 
friendliness at all times on the part 
of the adult. It is to be actively pre- 
sented to the child but not forced 
on him as is true in the case above. 
Active friendliness is used with bet- 
ter organized children who are 
farther along the process of ego de- 
velopment than those requiring Un- 
solicited Friendliness. This is the 
attitude which is associated with 
normal adjustment and is the easiest 
by far to use. 

Passive Friendliness implies 
friendliness also at all times. But 
the teacher responds with warmth 
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only to the extent that the child re- 
quests warmth. If the child does not 
show any warmth, the teacher like- 
wise shows acceptance but no affec- 
tion. This attitude is used essentially 
with suspicious individuals and with 
those individuals who have strong 
guilt feelings and who cannot ac- 
cept adult attention without com- 
promising their emotional position. 

Firm Kindness implies that the 
child is treated very firmly; that is 
to say, definite limits are established 
for his behavior. These limits are 
rigidly adhered to despite the reac- 
tions of the child. Definite tasks of 
a scheduled nature are generally 
used in conjunction with the atti- 
tude. The purpose of the attitude is 
to relieve guilt feelings and depres- 
sion and also to provide maximum 
support for those individuals who 
have insufficient ego to set limits for 
themselves. 

Matter-of-Fact Attitude implies 
the realistic approach to all acts. It 
is used to set limits and particularly 
enforce adherence to limits. The 
limits necessarily need to be clearly 
understood by the child. This atti- 
tude is used primarily toward the 
control of acting out behavior. It is 
not punitive but is realistically 
oriented. One fault to be avoided is 
to become emotionally involved in 
an incident and to allow these emo- 
tions to influence relationship with 
the child at other times. This is 
avoided by the consistent use of the 
Matter-of-Fact attitude. 


1955 EXPERIMENT 
It was in 1955 that a full-scale ex- 
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periment was initiated in one of the 
junior-high schools in Seattle to de- 
termine if the concepts of Attitude 
Consistency could be utilized within 
a school building. In preparation, 
Orientation and training sessions 
were set up at the school to famil- 
iarize teachers with the Attitude 
Consistency approach. Then recom- 
mendations and referrals of chil- 
dren were made by their teachers. 
These children were seen on the 
regular visits of the school psychol- 
ogist who reported to the school 
and recommended an attitude pre- 
scription for each child. The school 
guidance staff then called a case 
conference, at which time all teach- 
ers who were currently working 
with the child in the classroom sit- 
uation had the opportunity to go 
over the psychological report and 
the attitude involved. At the end of 
the school year the children were re- 
examined by the psychologist to de- 
termine whether or not improve- 
ment could be detected in psycho- 
logical testing. He also had for 
study the terminal rating sheet made 
by teachers. 


CHANGES NOTED 


The psychological retest indicated 
that there was very little deep-seated 
psychological change in any of the 
children taking part in the experi- 
ment. There was significant change, 
however, in terms of the teacher 
evaluation, indicating that teachers 
felt much more comfortable with 
these children. The findings led to 
the conclusion that the children in 
the Attitude Study got along better 
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at school in spite of the fact that 
there has been no real deep-seated 
psychological change. The most sig- 
nificant changes in the child's atti- 
tude, as reported by the teachers 
were: “‘relationship with teachers in 
the building,” and “his ability to 
work to capacity.” There was less 
change in terms of “observation of 
school rules,” and “ability to get 
along with peers.’ This evaluation 
suggested that something did hap- 
pen to the child-teacher relationship 
when a child was involved in an 
Attitude Consistency study, and this 
may be most important to the child, 
even more important than deep- 
seated psychological change when 
the child’s adjustment in school is 
used as a criterion for judgment. 

Then in the school year 1956~- 
1957, a similar Attitude Consistency 
Study was conducted, this time in 
an elementary school, with even 
more marked results. It is the belief 
of this writer that the Attitude 
Study was more effective in the ele- 
mentary school because there one 
teacher had a child all day, whereas, 
in the junior-high school a child 
might see as many as six or seven 
different teachers during a day. 

In summary, it may be stated that 
the school psychologists in Seattle 
believe that more children are 
helped through the use of the Atti- 
tude Consistency Study than with 
the conventional approach. Of equal 
importance is the fact that this new 
approach helps the teacher become 
increasingly effective as a guidance 
person, thereby benefitting all the 
members of her class. . 
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Are Book Reports Worthwhile? 


Everybody’s Doing It—But Why? 


STEPHEN DUNNING 


In The English Journal 


dercamy the writer has asked 
several groups of English teachers 
whether or not book reporting is a 
part of their courses. Without ex- 
ception, the teachers have indicated 
that they do require, include, or en- 
courage book reports. If it is true— 
as practice appears to indicate—that 
most of us justify book reporting by 
assuming that it encourages wide, 
worthwhile experiences with litera- 
ture, it is necessary to report that 
we have not been very successful. 

Look, sometime, into book-report 
articles in the professional journals. 
Too often, writers are concerned 
with tricks, trivia, or cure-alls. Many 
articles are devoted to the sugar- 
coating of the unpleasant pills 
which book reports represent to our 
students. And almost without ex- 
ception, references indicate that stu- 
dents approach book reports with 
something less than enthusiasm. De- 
spite our efforts to make book re- 
ports fun or challenging, most stu- 
dents feel that they could get 
through life without ever again re- 
porting on a book. 

Teachers are dedicated to the be- 
lief that there are values in litera- 
ture, that literature provides vicar- 
ious experience and insight, that 
literature may challenge attitudes 
and life stereotypes, and _ that 
it is one of the mainstays of 
the “good life.” The tradition of 
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book reporting apparently has de- 
veloped from the assumption that 
there would be motivation toward 
broader reading should teachers 
hold students “responsible” for 
what they read. This assumption is 
patently inadequate. 

It is the belief of the writer that 
better results will be forthcoming 
when our profession approaches 
this problem in terms of purpose. 

This article proceeds from the 
belief that worthwhile things hap- 
pen when students and _ teachers 
have common purpose, when the 
teacher helps students determine 
value in what they are doing, and 
when the teacher and students can 
structure situations in which ideas 
and skills having apparent value 
can be explored, tested, and sought 
after. Teachers create student resent- 
ment when they fail to remember 
that teacher purpose and student 
purpose often have no real relation- 
ship. Are there some common pur- 
poses that both teacher and student 
can hold as honest, valuable, and 
realistic? 

No catalog of such purposes 
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follows. Each teacher must close 
on purposes which he can share 
with his students in his own class- 
room situation. The following sug- 
gestions have served one teacher 
at one time or another. 


SUGGESTED IDEAS 


There may be students who will 
sense value in “personal reaction” 
kinds of book reports for the chief 
purpose of specific analysis and im- 
provement of writing abilities. We 
expect varying amounts of written 
work from students at different 
levels. Writing about a book one 
has read in a unit study, and using 
that same writing as the basis for 
attacking individual writing prob- 
lems, might be slaying two neces- 
sary birds with a single stone. 
Certainly this will come closer to 
honestly shared purpose than do 
the report-a-month forms which 
are neither written to be read nor 
read with an eye to improving 
writing. 

Sometimes students and teachers 
plan individual reading programs 
together. If such planning has been 
carefully done, the ideas with 
which the student expects ww deal 
and the evaluations he sets out to 
make will reveal an enormous 
amount about his ability to cope 
with what he has read, indicate an 
appropriate direction, and an ap- 
propriate level of reading for the 
next book. 

A third purpose which may make 
sense to teacher and student is that 
of using books as the basis for 
speaking experiences in front of a 


group or class. There is no student 
who really wants to appear the 
inarticulate dolt. Practice in talking 
comes high on the lists which stu- 
dents have a hand in creating. For 
the poor talkers, reading aloud the 
“very best writing’’ in the book, 
adding an explanation about why 
the specific section was chosen, and 
closing with one sentence of “‘per- 
sonal opinion” might be a worth- 
while oral experience. Other stu- 
dents may be capable of “selling” 
their books to their classmates, in- 
terpreting or acting out a particu- 
larly powerful scene. In either case 
there is no pretense about what is 
being done—or for what reason. 


REASONABLE TO STUDENTS 


Each of these purposes has, for 
the writer, seemed to be an ade- 
quate and useful one for specific 
students. Moreover, these purposes 
were believed to be reasonable to 
the students involved—and results 
were gratifyingly consistent with 
this belief. If shared purposes are 
the basis for meaningful, rich re- 
ports, each teacher has the problem 
of determining these purposes with 
his own students. 

Once, a group of six or seven 
students from fortunate  back- 
grounds came up with the idea that 
they would like to sit down over 
coffee and “discuss books the way 
our parents do.’’ Cokes were sub- 
stituted for the coffee, a place pro- 
vided, and the group had a good 
and intelligent hour which made 
sense to them in their particular 
lives. 
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There is no one kind of report- 
ing which can possibly make sense 
to an entire class. Book reports 
offer a wonderful opportunity to 
do something more than give lip 
service to the truth of individual 
differences. 


MANY PROGRAMS 


If we have realistic literature 
programs, we have as many pro- 
grams as we do students. Of course, 
there may be common readings, but 
there cannot be delimited book 
lists, ten-novels-per-year-per-student, 
or any single work of literature 
without which a given student will 
not survive the perils of later life. 
Similarly, there must be many kinds 
and many forms of reporting. Tele- 
gram reviews or succinct headlines 
will sometimes serve some students. 
Conversation, panels, radio pro- 
grams, and other kinds of oral 
reporting will be useful. There will 
be passages read aloud, passages 
dramatized, book jackets illustrated, 
and literary coke parties held. The 
enrichment which can come from 
literature must not be impaled on 
a single variety of report, oral or 
written, which cannot possibly serve 
all the students all the time. 

Written reports must reflect the 
need to provide for individuals. 

The slow reader, perhaps finish- 
ing his first book, may need to 
make an exact copy of some “good 
writing.” Not very scholarly, per- 
haps, but something requiring be- 
ginning discrimination, something 
offering kinesthetic values from a 
professional writer's spelling and 
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punctuation, something giving basis 
for a face-to-face meeting with the 
teacher regarding what was good, 
bad, and might come next. 

At the other extreme, a bright- 
eyed bookworm with wide reading 
experience might be asked for a 
careful statement of theme, a high- 
level analysis of some character’s 
motivations, a discussion of some 
structural aspect of the author’s 
craftmanship, or a comparison with 
another piece of literature. 


NOT “‘EITHER-OR”’ 


Most important, book reporting 
must not be a case of either this 
or that for the entire class. Oral 
book reports? Certainly! In all the 
interesting ways that the teacher, 
his students, and teaching friends 
can muster. Written book reports? 
Some students need a lot of writing 
practice and need help with their 
writing problems. Variety and a 
willingness to try out different ideas 
and activities are trademarks of 
good teaching. 

A student needs to know—and 
to be right—that what he does 
after he has read a book has some 
significance—will be heard, read, 
dealt with purposefully. Collecting 
35 patterned reports on a given 
Friday would appear to work against 
this idea. Common practice has not 
produced what teachers have sought 
after—and there is the residue of 
student apathy and dislike for book 
reports. Creating believable pur- 
poses and taking steps toward in- 
dividualized reports may produce 
something better. ° 








It Has Unique Features for Counseling 


Reconsideration of the Autobiography 


Don DINKMEYER 


In The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 


oo NCREASED time is now being 
devoted to the study of new scien- 
tific tools to assist the counselor in 
understanding the individual. It 
might also be well to reconsider one 
of the most simple but effective 
counseling tools—the autobiog- 
raphy. 

Many counselors are not aware of 
the potentialities of this tool. They 
have taken the traditional frame of 
reference, an external approach, and 
have attempted to understand and 
explain human behavior in terms of 
external type measures, such as tests. 
With these methods, progress has 
been made in the prediction of nor- 
mative behavior, what the ‘‘aver- 
age,” “‘normal,’’ or “‘typical” indi- 
vidual may do; but prognosis for a 
particular individual is not yet pos- 
sible. 

Faced with this gap in under- 
standing of the individual, it might 
be well to consider the personal 
frame of reference as has been 
pointed out by Snygg and Combs 
in Individual Behavior. Here one 
seeks to observe behavior from the 
point of view of the individual him- 
self. 

This approach, which has been 
termed a phenomenological ap- 
proach, has shown itself in the in- 
creased concern for concepts such as 
level of aspiration, attitude, interest, 
frustration, and the self-concept. In- 
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creased interest in the projective 
techniques also reflects this trend. 

It is readily recognized that many 
counselors will not be able to em- 
ploy these techniques. Lack of train- 
ing, and insufficient time for the in- 
dividual case prevent the projective 
techniques from becoming more 
popular in use. Thus, it seems per- 
tinent that some substitute method 
be found. It becomes apparent that 
the autobiography may be of assis- 
tance in understanding this personal 
frame of reference. 

Here it may be wise to define 
clearly just what is meant by the 
phenomenal field. By the phenom- 
enal field is meant the entire uni- 
verse, including himself, as it is 
experienced by the individual at the 
instant of action. Thus, the concept 
of the phenomenal field points up 
the fact that reality differs with 
individuals and is dependent on 
their perception of the world. The 
task is to determine how they per- 
ceive the entire universe. 

Thus, to the person concerned 
with understanding behavior, it is 
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particularly pertinent that he see 
the world as it is viewed by the in- 
dividual. This can often be done 
most adequately through the auto- 
biography which also can assist in 
the interpretation of other data as- 
sembled. And, as it opens the indi- 
vidual’s private world, it may sup- 
ply the missing pieces of informa- 
tion necessary for understanding 
the individual. 


FORM MAY VARY 


The primary purpose of the auto- 
biography will determine the con- 
tent and the form that is prefer- 
able. It may vary from the simplest 
statement—the individual's life story 
as written by himself—to work 
bearing a relationship to Freudian 
psychoanalysis. In its most useful 
form it sets forth patterns rather 
than isolated fragments of data. 

It does seem beneficial to give the 
student a list of areas considered 
important in an autobiography. The 
counselee should be told both that 
this list is not all inclusive and that 
all points need not be covered. This 
generally will produce the best re- 
sults for the counselor who is not 
dealing with deep emotional prob- 
lems, but who has need for the type 
of information which an autobiog- 
raphy can best provide. 

But even though it is not a highly 
standardized technique—as is test- 
ing, for example—it is vital that the 
person using the autobiography 
recognize certain basic requirements. 
Be certain, for example, that rap- 
port has been established so that the 
individual’s maximum cooperation 
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can be secured. And wait until a 
good relationship has been estab- 
lished before obtaining personal 
documents, even though they would 
be helpful at the beginning of the 
term. Stress the point that the auto- 
biography is not primarily to obtain 
facts about the individual for the 
counselor. Encourage the student to 
view the autobiography as part of 
the total process of understanding 
himself. Develop the feeling that 
he is responsible for selfunderstand- 
ing so that he writes freely. 


ADVANTAGES 


It might be well to pinpoint some 
of the special advantages—as well 
as the limitations—of the autobiog- 
raphy so that it can be weighed as 
to its value and place as a counsel- 
ing technique. Among the advant- 
ages of the autobiography are the 
following: 

1. It can be obtained in groups 
with a minimum expenditure of 
counselor time. 

2. It gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to show how he views his life 
experiences. 

3. It permits greater counselee 
participation in the counseling proc- 
ess. 

4. It aids in the interpretation of 
facts obtained by objective means. 

5. It assists in developing longi- 
tudinal histories that are needed to 
supplement our cross-sectional tech- 
niques. In this manner it gives per- 
spective for both counselee and 
counselor. 

6. It meets the requisites of a 
modest budget. 
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In spite of advantages, however, 
something must be said about the 
limitations of the autobiography 
when it is accepted at face value. It 
often can be misleading. It is well 
to recognize that in an attempt to 
justify behavior, the individual may 
distort the significance of particular 
experiences. Thus, as a source of 
information, the autobiography 
must be checked whenever possible 
by objective evidence. 

However, things sometimes con- 
sidered limitations of the autobiog- 
raphy may be regarded as advantag- 
eous from other viewpoints. Snygg 
and Combs have pointed out that 
the objective facts may not be as im- 
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portant as the way the client sees 
the situation. It is even possible that 
it may be the very inaccuracy of the 
report that gives the clinician his 
most important clues to personality. 

Thus, it seems that the advant- 
ages in-the use of autobiography by 
the counselor—if he is aware of cer- 
tain limitations—greatly outweigh 
any disadvantages. | Counselors 
should be encouraged to experiment 
in the use of the autobiography. It 
is available to every counselor and 
it has many unique features. Its 
proper use can help solve several of 
the basic problems confronting the 
busy counselor which cannot be 
handled by any other means. ° 


e A poor scholar wrote: “It’s not so bad to be a slow 
learner. The other kids have to learn the names of the 
presidents. I just have to learn the vice-presidents.’”-—John 
Harold in Midland Schools. 


e A nine-year-old’s prize-winning essay on ‘‘Manners’’ was 
as follows (complete): “I have good manners. I say good 
night and good morning and hello and goodbye, and when 
I see dead things lying around the house I bury them.” — 
From Scholastic Teacher. 


e A sixth-grader ended his short essay on his plans for 
going to the moon with this sentence: “After going to 
the moon, my big ambition is to travel a lot.”—From 


NEA Journal. 


e David, a second grader, was bumped while getting on 
the school bus and suffered a two-inch cut on his cheek. 
At recess he collided with another boy and two of his 
teeth were knocked loose. At noon, while sliding on the 
ice, he fell and broke his wrist. Later at the hospital, his 
father noticed David was clutching a quarter in his good 
hand. “I found it on the ground when I fell,” David said. 
“This is the first quarter I ever found. This sure is my 
lucky day.’"—From Milwaukee Journal. 
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Some Questions Answered, Some Not 


What Does Research Suggest about Ways 
to Improve Reading Instruction? 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


In Improving Reading in the Junior High School 


| in the field of read- 
ing is more voluminous than that 
for any other area of the school 
curriculum. Much of this research 
has implications concerning ways to 
improve reading instruction. I shall 
propose a series of questions about 
improvement of reading instruction 
and make a brief comment on the 
research pertinent to each question. 

1. Does research indicate that 
there is a need for improvement of 
reading instruction in our schools? 
Research does, and furnishes the 
evidence for this need. Certain re- 
ports indicate that present-day read- 
ing achievement is at least as good 
as reading achievement was in the 
past. Nevertheless, evidence of a 
need for improvement in reading in- 
struction is found in the fact that an 
extremely wide range exists in the 
reading achievement of pupils at the 
same age or grade level by the 
time they reach the junior-high 
school. Differences among pupils in 
reading ability are, to some extent, 
a function of differences in mental 
ability about which schools cannot 
do very much. However one cannot 
place the whole blame for inferior 
reading on the intelligence of pu- 
pils, for many studies have shown 
that numerous pupils are reading 
below their capacity. It is these 
pupils who need better instruction. 
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2. What do we know about the 
role of interests in reading? Re- 
search has shown important differ- 
ences in the reading interests of 
boys and girls. But research also 
indicates that each pupil has his 
own pattern of reading interests 
and that the interests of each indi- 
vidual should be taken into consid- 
eration in setting up a reading pro- 
gram for him. 

3. What are the main areas of 
reading instruction commonly ex 
plored in experiments concerned 
with the improvement of reading? 
Most experiments in reading im- 
provement carried on under class- 
room or group procedures have 
been concerned with ways to im- 
prove reading rate, vocabulary, and 
various aspects of comprehension, 
such as those skills involved in 
study-type reading. Research having 
to do with intensive remedial work 
of a clinical nature has frequently 
dealt with these three aspects of 
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reading improvement, and, in addi- 
tion, has taken special account of 
ways to remove emotional blocks 
to reading, such as those growing 
out of personal and social malad- 
justment. 

4. What is the relationship be- 
tween rate and comprehension in 
reading? In efforts to improve the 
reading of junior-high-school pu- 
pils, which should be stressed the 
more—rate or comprehension? We 
now know that when reading rate 
and comprehension are measured in 
such a way that neither score is de- 
pendent on the other, the correla- 
tion, while positive, is rather low, 
generally of the order of about .30. 
There is also evidence that the cor- 
relation between speed and compre- 
hension is lower for difficult ma- 
terial than for relatively easy ma- 
terial. 

Even if the relationship between 
rate and comprehension were high 
for groups of pupils, which it evi- 
dently is not, there would still be 
lack of research to support a hy- 
pothesis that the reading compre- 
hension of a given individual can be 
improved by having him speed up 
his reading. The comprehension of 
some bright, but overcautious, pu- 
pils may be improved by training 
them to read faster, but the same 
kind of training will work to the 
detriment of other pupils. 

Since speed without comprehen- 
sion is worthless, it is believed that 
the greater emphasis should always 
be placed on comprehension in.a 
reading program. It is also believed 
that all pupils would be greatly 


benefited if they were taught early 
in their school career to vary their 
reading speed according to the na- 
ture and difficulty of the material 
and according to their purposes in 
reading different kinds of material. 

5. Does eye-movement training 
improve reading ability? Some 
teachers and some reading labora- 
tories place considerable emphasis 
on eye-movement training. The use 
of instruments seems to have con- 
siderable motivational value. How- 
ever, the only conclusion that seems 
warranted at this time by the rather 
voluminous research bibliography 
on devices which have been used 
for this purpose is that their special 
worth has not been clearly demon- 
strated. 

6. What are the most effective 
ways of improving the vocabularies 
of junior-high-school pupils? There 
are two commonly used general 
methods of teaching vocabulary. 
One of these is by means of having 
the pupils do wide reading and en- 
couraging them to infer word mean- 
ings from context. The other is 
through direct training and specific 
practice in learning the meaning of 
new words. Most studies made have 
indicated that the direct method was 
either superior to or equal to the 
context method in ptomoting vocab- 
ulary growth. Needless to point out, 
however, these two methods are not 
mutually exclusive. It is logical to 
believe that a combination of the 
two procedures is better than either 
one used alone, even though there 
does not seem to be definite re- 
search on this point. 
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7. What is the relationship be- 
tween reading ability and achieve- 
ment in the content fields? What 
are the best ways of improving read- 
ing in the content areas? It is well 
known that there is fairly high cor- 
relation between reading ability and 
achievement in the linguistic areas, 
but a question may be raised 
whether this correlation is due to 
the influence of intelligence on both 
reading and achievement. However, 
positive correlation between reading 
and achievement has been found, 
even when intelligence is held con- 
stant. Various studies have also 


shown that positive relationship be- 
tween ability to read and subject- 
matter achievement is not confined 
to the linguistic area but extends to 
the mathematical and scientific fields 


as well. 

While there is substantial correla- 
tion between general reading ability 
and ability to read in a particular 
field, the correlation is by no means 
perfect. In other words, pupils need 
to learn how to do the particular 
kinds of reading called for in litera- 
ture, social studies, science, and 
mathematics, as well as to develop 
their over-all reading ability. Un- 
doubtedly, the best way of improv- 
ing reading ability in a particular 
field is to obtain the cooperation of 
classroom instructors in teaching the 
vocabulary and reading and study 
skills peculiar in that field. 

8. Is it advisable to try to relieve 
the reading difficulties of junior- 
high-school pupils through group 
corrective instruction? Numerous 
studies have shown that most pupils 
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who are mildly retarded (up to two 
grades as indicated by scores on a 
standardized reading test) can make 
significant improvement in reading 
achievement under group correc- 
tive instruction carried on not less 
than twice a week for as long as 
half a school year. The generally 
favorable experimental results in 
this area have led many junior- and 
senior-high schools to introduce 
corrective reading as a part of their 
regular school program. While a 
number of teaching procedures are 
used for instruction, the most popu- 
lar seems to be the common, every- 
day one of practice on enlarging the 
sight vocabulary. 

9. How many schools handle 
cases of extreme reading disability? 
In reply to a questionnaire sent in 
1951 to members of the National 
Association for Remedial Teaching, 
about 75 percent of the schools rep- 
resented in the Association indicated 
that they provided individual reme- 
dial instruction for markedly re- 
tarded pupils, usually including less 
than 10 percent of the school group. 
This proportion is probably larger 
than it would be for the country as 
a whole, but replies to the question- 
naire do indicate that remedial, as 
well as corrective, reading is a com- 
mon practice in modern schools. 

10. Has research shown positive 
values for developmental reading 
programs at the junior- and senior- 
high school levels? Recognizing that 
few individuals at any level habit- 
ually read fully up to their intel- 
lectual potential, leaders in the read- 
ing field, some years ago, urged on 
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junior- and senior-high schools the 
introduction of “developmental 
reading’ programs designed to 
bring all pupils up to their maxi- 
mum reading capacity as a part of 
the regular work of the secondary 
school. However, it is evident that, 
even after two decades, the term 
“developmental reading’ is not 
standardized in common usage. Sec- 
ondary schools carry on their de- 
velopmental reading work by means 
of a definite reading program in the 
English department and planned 
guidance in connection with the 
regular content courses. Other pro- 
cedures include guidance during 
study hall or supervised study 
periods, and well-planned free read- 
ing opportunities for recreation and 
the pursuit of the special interests 
of individual pupils. There has 
been so little actual research on the 
values of developmental reading 
that it is impossible to say on the 
basis of objective information how 
well developmental reading pro- 
gtams are functioning. 

11. Are there close relationships 
between personality problems and 
reading difficulties? Critical analysis 
and interpretation of research by 
some indicate that reading disabili- 
ties and personality difficulties are 
related and that they seem to inter- 
act, with each adding stress to the 
other. But as others have cautioned, 
a cause-and-effect relationship 
should not be inferred from the 
correlation between reading and 
personality adjustment, and that no 
general conclusion on this question 
can be reached. 


12. What are the greatest needs 
for research on the improvement of 
reading ability above the elemen- 
tary-school level? Several needs for 
additional research have been im- 
plied by the foregoing questions. 
Among these needs were (a) more 
thorough appraisal of the value of 
developmental programs, (4) fur- 
ther study of the nature of the rela- 
tionship between personality and 
reading, and (c) follow-up studies 
of pupils whose reading has been 
improved through special help to 
determine how much difference the 
improved reading makes in school 
and in out-of-school success. 

Several other research needs may 
be mentioned without taking the 
time to comment on them: (1) ob- 
jective identification of the com- 
ponents of reading ability through 
factorial analysis; (2) planning and 
evaluation of special reading pro- 
grams for gifted students; (3) 
further study of the value of teach- 
ing phonics in a reading program; 
(4) research on difficulty of reading 
material as indicated by the various 
reading difficulty formulas as com- 
pared with actual difficulty of the 
material determined by experiment; 
(5) controlled studies of the rela- 
tive merits of different remedial 
methods in particular situations; 
(6) comprehensive studies, with 
adequate experimental design, of 
the worth of mechanical equipment 
in a reading improvement program; 
and (7) thorough studies of the ef- 
fect of new media of communica- 
tion, particularly television, on the 
reading achievement in school. e 
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Fundamental Skills Needed for 


Reading in Various Curriculum Fields 


GeEorGE D. SPACHE 


In The Reading Teacher 


) were is wide-spread agree- 
ment among leading reading au- 
thorities concerning major types of 
reading in curricular fields and 
their respective purposes. A study 
of their recent writings points up 
these types of reading: (1) under- 
standing and interpreting content; 
(2) grasping the organization of 
the content; (3) developing special 
vocabularies, concepts, and sym- 
bols; (4) evaluating critically what 
is read; (5) collecting and collat- 
ing materials; (6) recalling and 
applying what is read; and (7) 
broadening interests, tastes, and 
experiences. 

It is apparent, however, that no 
matter how essential these types of 
reading are in the minds of reading 
experts their acceptance and use 
by classroom teachers is not uni- 
versal. For example, contrast the 
extent of use of these types of 
reading by the textbook-oriented 
teacher with the use by the teacher 
who individualizes her instruction 
in dealing with broad topics of 
common interest. Certainly there 
is wide variation in the classroom 
situation in types of reading con- 
sidered essential. 

The curriculum design within 
which the teacher functions also 
tends to define the role of reading 
in the various curriculum fields. In 
the subject curriculum, the greatest 
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emphasis is on reading to under- 
stand and interpret content, to grasp 
organization, and to recall and 
apply what is read. In the child- 
centered curriculum, reading may 
receive less direct attention, but 
make even more contribution to 
academic success. Hert, reading to 
broaden tastes, interests, and ex- 
periences, to collect and collate 
materials, and to evaluate critically 
what is read are the major reading 
activities. It is considered a major 
tool for promoting personal growth 
and social development. 

A third type of curriculum, the 
core curriculum, oriented to social 
functioning or social problems, is 
prevalent in our schools. Teachers 
functioning in this framework com- 
monly stress grasping organization 
of content, collecting and collat- 
ing, and the problem-solving aspect 
or applying what is read. 

The extensive use of small-group 
work, of reports to the body of the 
class, or a wide variety of source 
materials, and of changing units of 
study tend to delimit the role of 
reading in the core curriculum. The 
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major purposes for reading become 
its use as a means of communica- 
tion, as one aspect of the language 
arts, and as a tool for learning. 
The types of reading which may 
be employed in various curriculum 
fields are also influenced by pupil 
readiness to engage in these activ- 
ities. Intelligence, type of previous 
schooling, general reading ability, 
and, to a lesser degree, social-eco- 
nomic background are some of the 
factors which determine readiness 
for a variety of reading activities. 
The value system, prejudices, and 
attitudes of pupils markedly affect 
their abilities to interpret, to eval- 
uate, and to react critically despite 
basically good comprehension skills. 
Most significant is the early train- 
ing in diversified reading skills in 
preparing pupils to read and study 
effectively in the content fields. 


LIMITED INSTRUCTION 


In many school systems the 
only training in reading received by 
most pupils is of a basal reading 
type. This instruction, which em- 
phasizes the reading of narrative 
or simple factual materials, is often 
concluded at the end of the fourth 
or sixth grade. Beyond this point, 
training in how to read is largely 
optional and dependent on the 
individual teacher's recognition of 
her pupils’ needs. Thus, many 
pupils who enter secondary schools 
or colleges have received little in- 
struction in the reading skills neces- 
sary for effective study in the 
various curricular fields. 

Before secondary and college 
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students can read efficiently in the 
curriculum fields they must become 
proficient in a number of funda- 
mental skills such as: 


SKILLS NEEDED 


1. Ability to survey materials to 
determine general nature, main 
ideas, appropriate reading approach, 
and to formulate the purpose of 
the reading. Essentially, surveying 
is an organized, rapid coverage of 
difficult material, such as a report, 
bulletin, or chapter of a book. The 
survey answers, among others, such 
questions as: What information 
may be gained from this material? 

2. Ability to relate knowledge 
gained by surveying to the choice 
of an appropriate reading technique. 
The student does not necessarily 
handle material in the most efficient 
manner simply because he knows 
how to survey it. He must be able 
to recognize the relevance of the 
material to his purpose for reading, 
and adjust according to his tech- 
nique of reading. In other words, 
in addition to being able to survey 
effectively, the student must be able 
to translate the results of surveying 
into appropriate next steps. 

3. Flexibility in rate of reading 
sufficient to permit varying speeds 
or reading techniques such as 
skimming, moderate rate, careful 
reading, and scanning for details. 
Flexibility in rate results in higher 
school grades, in economy of study 
time, and greater enjoyment of 
reading. The flexible reader achieves 
greater total comprehension, com- 
pletes more work, and finds time 
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available for recreational reading. 
But these satisfactions are not 
gained without instruction and 
practice. 

4. Ability to handle graphic and 
illustrative materials effectively. For 
adequate functioning in the cur- 
ricular fields the student should be 
able to read and interpret pictures, 
maps, charts, graphs, and cartoons. 
Most of these involve the expres- 
sion of relationships and are a sort 
of condensed mathematical lan- 
guage. But these ways of represent- 
ing relationships are not found 
exclusively in the field of mathe- 
matics. They occur regularly in most 
of the physical and social sciences, 
in home economics and_ business 
courses, in agriculture and archi- 
tecture. Moreover, these materials 
are particularly difficult to read. 
Even the most efficient readers must 
handle them slowly and analytically. 
For these reasons all teachers in 
fields using graphic, tabular, or 
statistical matter must assume the 
responsibility of offering instruction 
in how to read these materials. 

5. Skill in use of the library and 
basic references peculiar to the field. 
The various skills and knowledges 
needed for intelligent use of the 
library are numerous. The point we 
would like to stress here is the 
necessity for teachers in the various 
curricular fields to assume the re- 
sponsibility of instructing pupils in 
the use of the basic references 
peculiar to their fields. Direct in- 
struction and practice in the ef- 
fective use of all reference materials 
which are fundamental to successful 
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study are the responsibility of each 
teacher in the various curriculum 
fields. 

6. Skill in general reading abil- 
ities such as rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. Reasonably good 
reading abilities are fundamental 
to success in almost all curriculum 
fields. It is true that pupils vary 
considerably in their reading pro- 
ficiency in handling materials from 
the different fields. Two pupils of 
average general reading ability may 
achieve quite differently in reading 
in a particular curriculum content 
because of such factors as interest, 
reading background, confidence, 
and motivation. But it is widely 
recognized that pupils of very poor 
general reading ability also tend to 
perform poorly in most, if not all, 
reading efforts in the content fields. 
Good general reading ability forms 
a sound foundation for the growth 
of desirable reading skills in the 
content fields. 


OTHER ESSENTIALS 

These six basic reading skills are 
not the only essentials for success 
in the curriculum fields. Systematic 
study habits of proven values, 
effective techniques in note-taking, 
outlining, summarizing, and listen- 
ing, skill in preparing for and 
taking examinations, and intelligent 
planning of a personal schedule 
are also important in academic 
studies. Students must be well 
grounded in all of these habits and 
skills before they can be expected 


to read competently in the content 
fields. . 





What Are the Criterions? 


The Community College Ideal 





WILLIAM J. VALADE 


In Junior College Journal 


NN UMEROUS books and articles 
have been written on community 
colleges, considering various aspects 
such as the curriculum, general edu- 
cation, and adult education. Because 
of the different philosophies under- 
lying the various college programs. 
it is difficult to determine the ulti- 
mate goals of these institutions. The 
ideals for which they are doubtlessly 
striving are lost in a maze of de- 
tails. 

Certainly community colleges are 
providing courses of study and 
many services little known in other 
types of educational institutions; 
yet even an expert in the field finds 
difficulty in explaining the exact na- 
ture of the community college and 
its ideals. While this type of educa- 
tion is still in its infancy and subject 
to some changes in its services due 
to its rapid development, it appears 
it should now be possible to isolate 
the concept of the community col- 
lege and establish some criterions by 
which the “ideal” community col- 
lege could be more readily identi- 
fied. 

Back in 1947 the Report of the 
President's Commission on Higher 
Education appears to be the first to 
use the term “community college.” 
The Report saw the community col- 
lege as an institution which, locally 
and regionally controlled, fitted into 
the statewide system of higher edu- 
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cation, and closely articulated with 
the high school and stopped at the 
end of the 14th grade. It saw the 
community college as an institution 
which provided college education 
for the youth of the community, 
and served as an active center of 
adult education. It saw the institu- 
tion as one which would emphasize 
programs of terminal education of 
vocational, avocational, and civic- 
cultural interests. 

The educational philosophy of 
Jess Bogue is evident through his 
various articles on the community 
college. In his book, The Commu- 
nity College, he examines its basic 
functions. These are the aims as he 
sees them: 

“By examination of life situa- 
tions, of identifiable problems that 
need solution on national, state, and 
local levels, we arrive at conclusions 
regarding the basic functions of the 
community college. They are gui- 
dance and counseling for all stu- 
dents and for all the people of the 
community; general education for 
all students regardless of vocational 
objectives; technical aand other vo- 
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cational training, and that on a con- 
tinuing basis, for students who will 
not advance to upper division col- 
legiate studies; the further democ- 
ratization of higher education by 
surmounting barriers of geography 
and family financial difficulties; the 
popularization of higher education 
by breaking down family traditions 
and creating greater personal inter- 
est and motivation; adult education 
and university-parallel studies for 
those students who should continue 
formal education.” 

Other writers and other reports 
have agreed with, expanded, or 
added to various concepts of the 
community college ideal and the 
purposes it should serve. It may be 
advantageous now to consider an 
example of the thinking in this area 
on a more local level. 

The State Department of Public 
Instruction at Lansing, Michigan, in 
an unpublished paper issued in 
1952 makes available some definite 
points of view on the community 
college. These principles, which also 
imply a concept of the ideal com- 
munity college, are defined thus: 

1. The community college should 
be an integral part of the commun- 
ity educational program. 

2. The program of the community 
college should be oriented to the 
respective needs of individuals as 
well as to the needs of the service 
area. 

3. The program should provide 
opportunity for continuous educa- 
tion for those wishing to go all the 
way through the 14th year, should 
take care of the educational needs 
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of those adults whose formal school- 
ing may have been interrupted, and 
should provide service to those who 
seek to continue their education 
through the adult years. 

4. The community college organ- 
ization and service will need to be 
flexible in order to take into account 
the nature of the needs, the resi- 
dences and the work locations of 
the students, and the availability of 
resources and facilities. 

5. The community college as 
well as other school systems in the 
service area should stimulate, fur- 
nish leadership, and give consulta- 
tion help and other assistance to 
groups engaged in programs of 
community service. 

6. The program should be point- 
ed toward eventual unification of 
total educational planning for the 
service area and for all age levels. 

7. The state and local commu- 
nity should share in the financial 
support of the community college 
program. 

8. The service areas should look 
forward to the time when the com- 
munity college program shall be 
tuition free to the students. 


CONCLUSION 


A review now of the community 
college concept of education on 
both a national and local level 
makes some tentative conclusions 
possible. These seem to show that 
the concept of complete educational 
services to the local community is 
the predominating issue. The ideal 
appears to be for the community 
college to offer all the services 
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which surveys and advisory com- 
mittees indicate are needed for all 
post-high-school youth and adults. 
At the same time the college is com- 
mitted to integrate its program 
with other levels of education and 
to work cooperatively in and with 
the community to maintain and 
strengthen the economic, spiritual, 
and social life of the area which it 
services. 

These conclusions suggest a basis 
on which to develop criterions for 
identifying an “ideal” community 
college. The criterions here sug- 
gested, therefore, are based on the 
extent of the services offered by a 
community college. It is felt that 
such a college is progressing to the 
goal of an “ideal” community col- 
lege to the degree that it fulfills 


these criterions: 
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1. The extent to which commu- 
nity surveys have been made to de- 
termine the needs of the local com- 
munities for the kinds of programs 
which should be offered. 

2. The extent to which programs 
for refresher and short courses 
have been developed. 

3. The extent to which advisory 
committees have been formed and 
used for community programs. 

4. The extent to which adult 
education programs have been de- 
veloped. 

5. The extent of effort to inte- 
grate the programs of the college 
with those of the local high school. 

6. The extent to which programs 
of a cooperative nature have been 
developed with business and indus- 
try, health, service, and other lines 
of work in the community. * 


The Community College Is Not Limited 


A COMMUNITY-centered college need not be limited to 
programs of less than four years. Four-year colleges and 
universities in Omaha and New York City, in Kansas City 
and Houston, in Cleveland and Denver, are essentially 
community colleges. . . . The community-centered college 
also is not limited by the usual restrictions on courses and 
credits. Its offerings and activities are geared to the pur- 
pose of the people it serves. It may provide courses, con- 
ferences, and consultant services on citrus-growing in 
Southern California, on fashion design in the garment 
center of New York City, on medical-secretarial work in 
Rochester, Minnesota, on petroleum technology in the 
oil fields of Texas; it may sponsor community orchestras 
and choruses, community forums and book festivals, com- 
munity surveys and youth programs.—From The Public 
Junior College, N.S.S.E. Yearbook. 
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Are Girls Smarter? 


Sex Differences in High-School Scholarship 


Arwoop S. NoRTHBY 


In School and Society 


¢ 


—"T is well known that the aca- 
demic performance of girls is su- 
perior to that of boys throughout all 
grade levels. Recently—in connec- 
tion with a comprehensive study of 
factors significant in the prediction 
of college success, some interesting 
data were secured which reveal the 
size and extent of scholarship differ- 
ences between the sexes in the high 
schools of ‘Connecticut. 

Following the close of the 1956 
June commencement, the writer re- 
quested the principals of the 96 
public or semipublic coeducational 
high schools throughout Connecti- 
cut for rank lists of 1956 graduating 
classes. Satisfactory reports were re- 
ceived from 83 high schools. The 
graduation classes of these schools 
enrolled 12,826 students—7037 
girls and 5789 boys. The 13 high 
schools not included in the study 
had a senior-class enrolment of 
2609. The data examined, therefore, 
included 83 percent of the total 
graduates from public coeducational 
high schools in Connecticut. 

In view of the size of the sample, 
the data can be considered fairly 
reliable and representative of high 
schools of the state. The replies 
were separated into two groups on 
an alphabetical basis and the dis- 
tributions of both halves were com- 
pared. The differences between each 
half were so slight that the addition 
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of the data from the remaining 
high schools would not appreciably 
have changed the results. 

The boys and girls in each of the 
classes were first separated into dec- 
iles according to their rank. When 
the data were examined it was evi- 
dent that—when rank in graduation 
class is used a criterion of high- 
school academic success—the girls 
in Connecticut high schools are dis- 
tinctly superior to the boys. The per- 
centage of the girls in the top decile 
is more than twice that for the boys. 
The percent of girls in top 10 per- 
cent was 71.8 and that of the boys 
was 28.2. On the other hand—at 
the other end of the scale—the per- 
centage of the boys found in the 
bottom 10 percent of the class was 
nearly twice as large as that for the 
girls. Here the percentage of girls 
was 35.8 and that of the boys was 
64.2. 

These data point up a problem 
which college admissions officers 
will soon encounter. In view of the 
impending tide of college appli- 
cants, admissions requirement most 
likely will be raised. Since rank in 
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class has been one of the best and 
most frequently used criterions for 
college admission, recognition must 
be made of the relative differences 
in the standings in class of the two 
sexes, as far as admission to coedu- 
cational colleges is concerned. The 
situation regarding high-school rank 
is in inverse proportion to the num- 
ber of male versus female applicants 
for admission to college. If rank 
alone is used for selection to coedu- 
cational colleges, the character of 
these institutions obviously would 
change markedly. 

It is quite likely that, in the light 
of these facts, changes in college 
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the form of introducing test require- 
ments, or, if one is not employed, of 
raising the level needed for admis- 
sion. We have evidence that this 
change is already taking place. In 
Georgia, for example, beginning 
with September, 1957, all applicants 
to any of the 15 colleges in the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia must take 
the College Entrance Examination 
tests as an admission requirement. 
Incidentally, when high-school 
boys and girls are compared on the 
basis of scores made on a college 
aptitude test, an intelligence test, or 
like measure of intellectual capacity, 
differences between the two sexes 


admission requirements will take are relatively negligible. ° 


Girls, Boys, and Scholarship 


e At least a third of the girls in this country planning to 
go to college show little interest in high-school achieve- 
ment, care nothing for the content of their future jobs, 
are absorbed with interpersonal development, and are 
hoping for a life centered in the family—a life that may 
include a general interest in the world, but no focussed 
intellectual activity—Elizabeth M. Douvan, University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center. 


e At 18 a boy wants and really expects to reform the 
whole world; at 30 he concentrates on his own country; 
at 40, on his state; and by the time he is 60, he has to 
center his efforts on himself if he’s going to reach 80.— 
Giles French in Moro (Ore.) Journal. ee 


e Learning is becoming respectable again in our high 
schools. The climate for learning in the secondary school is 
changing from one which belittles good scholarship and 
applauded the C student and the athlete. Intellectual 
achievement is being returned to its rightful place of 
highest respectability among students, parents, and teach- 
ers.—Lindley ]. Stiles, University of Wisconsin. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The Hopper Is Full—More than 
half of the 50-odd education-re- 
lated bills in Congress deal with 
some aspect of science—-and more 
bills are arriving each month. These 
science-oriented measures range all 
the way from providing federal 
scholarships, the establishment of a 
special Science Academy, the set- 
ting of lower duty rates for the im- 
portation of science equipment, and 
the creation of a new Science Coun- 
cil to coordinate federal science and 
technology programs. 

The fever pitch which was evi- 
dent in the first weeks of the new 
Congressional session has dimin- 
ished, to be sure. But the U. S. 
Office of Education, among others, 
sees no diminition in the basic 
need to strengthen science educa- 
tion. “No one has forgotten that 
the Russians are still apparently 
ahead of us in scientific technol- 
ogy,’ said a spokesman. 

A member of the staff of Sen. 
William Fulbright (D.-Ark.) says 
that “what may now appear as 
indifference is really a calm and 
determined resolve to get on with 
the job.” 

“After all,” asks his legislative 
assistant, “how long can you ex- 
pect the white heat of anxiety to 
surround a program?” He points 
out that numerous hearings have 
already been held on a variety of 
science bills—all well attended by 
attentive lawmakers. 

Hearings continue both before 
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House and Senate subcommittees 
concerned with education. These 
hearings usually range over all as- 
pects of American education. 

Specifically, here is how the 
general legislative picture shapes 
up: 

Three major over-all aid-to-edu- 
cation bills are attracting the widest 
attention. They are— 

1. The Smith-Kearns bill which 
is designed to carry out the Ad- 
ministration’s four-year education 
program of $1 billion for science 
scholarships, strengthening of sci- 
ence and math teaching, and im- 
proved foreign-language programs. 

2. The Hill-Elliott bill which 
proposes $3.6 billion in federal aid 
over a six-year period for science 
scholarships, teaching fellowships, 
teacher education, and improvement 
of state education services. 

3. The Murray - Metcalf bill 
which is based on_ proposals 
drafted by the National Education 
Association. The bill provides for 
federal grants to states of $25 per 
child the first year, rising to $100 
in the fourth year and each year 
thereafter. It would authorize the 
expenditure of funds by states for 
any educational purpose they saw 
fit— school construction, teacher 
salaries, maintenance of existing 
equipment, or purchase of new 
equipment. 

In addition, there is interest in 
the King-Jenkins bill (HR 4662), 
and similar bills, which would 
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give special tax consideration for 
teachers who spend money to take 
advanced studies. 

There is also apparent interest 
in a number of bills which would 
continue, or liberalize, the amount 
of federal funds allocated to fed- 
erally-impacted areas, in opposition 
to cuts proposed by the Adminis- 
tration. 


A "“Back-Door Approach." — 
The controversy over whether or 
not classrooms should be built with 
the help of federal funds has taken 
on new life. 

Earlier in the year observers 
said that the Administration’s 
“hands off” policy on school con- 
struction this year would doom a 
federal school-building program. 
Now, in addition to the second 
look which lawmakers are taking at 
a number of leftover bills from the 
last session of Congress, several 
new proposals have been intro- 
duced. 

One of the most interesting of 
these is not really a school-con- 
struction bill. But it could help 
alleviate the classroom shortage. 
The measure (S. 3231) is actually 
an antirecession bill. 

Sponsored by Sen. Albert Gore 
(D.-Tenn.), the bill provides for 
the establishment of a Public 
Works Administration to coordi- 
nate public works projects in areas 
of heavy unemployment. School 
construction is included — along 
with road and park building, street 
and sidewalk repairs. 

Schoolmen here tend to regard 


the bill as a “backdoor approach” 
to the schoolhouse shortage. Their 
major criticism, as stated by one 
educational agency official, is that, 
“the U. S. Office of Education and 
other established local school au- 
thorities would be bypassed.” 

Sen. Gore readily conceded his 
proposal was never intended as a 
solution to the schoolhouse short- 
age. Its focus is strictly on provid- 
ing jobs for the unemployed. “If 
a local community with a high 
rate of unemployment should also 
have a need for new school build- 
ings, the works project would 
achieve two purposes at one time,” 
said a spokesman in the Senator's 
office. 

Educators in Washington would 
rather see a direct attack on the 
classroom shortage. This would be 
provided by any number of cur- 
rent proposals designed to deal 
directly with the schoolhouse 
crisis—including two of the most 
recently introduced measures: S. 
3216, sponsored by Sen. Jacob 
Javits (R.-N.Y.) and Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D.-Ill), providing for 
$600 million in federal aid for 
four years; and S. 3179, sponsored 
by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D.- 
Mass.), which calls for an alloca- 
tion of $300 million a year for 
four years. 

Neither of these bills, however, 
is getting serious attention in Con- 
gress. 


Russian Visas, Anyone?—High 
hopes are held here for the re- 
cently concluded U.S.-Soviet agree- 
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ment on cultural exchanges. Edu- 
cators and government officials alike 
are looking to the program to help 
improve East-West relations. 

Machinery has already been set 
in motion to get the educational 
phase of the program started. The 
New York based Inter-University 
Committee on Travel Grants is now 
screening student applicants. The 
agreement provides for a delega- 
tion of 20 U.S. students to visit 
Russia in 1958-59. The number 
will be increased to 30 for 1959-60. 

In addition to the students, four 
delegations of American profes- 
sors from the field of natural sci- 
ence are scheduled to visit Russia. 
Arrangements for their trip are be- 
ing worked out by the U.S. Office 
of Education’s Division of Interna- 
tional Education. 

State Department East-West Con- 
tact Division official Paul O'Neill 
says that the educational exchange 
could begin as early as late Spring. 
“Some of the negotiations are 
rather complicated and will take a 
little while to be worked out,” he 
said, explaining why the educa- 
tional phase of the program is lag- 
ging somewhat behind other facets 
of the exchange agreement. Among 
the details still to be worked out 
are arrangements for housing, and 
the relative freedom of movement 
of Americans while in Russia. 

Eventually, an exchange of stu- 
dent newspaper editors will also be 
included in the program. Details 
for that phase of the exchange are 
being handled by the U.S. National 
Student Association. 
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The agreement, signed on Janu- 
ary 27 after three months of nego- 
tiations, is expected to result in 
official exchanges of an estimated 
500 Americans and 500 Soviet citi- 
zens this year. It also carried a 
pledge by both countries to encour- 
age private U.S. and Russian tour- 
ism. 

Among the specific provisions 
of the agreement are exchanges of 
cultural and educational films, re- 
cordings and tapes; exchanges of 
staff and students between Moscow 
and Columbia Universities and 
Leningrad and Harvard Universi- 
ties; and exchanges of research and 
pedagogical monographs and jour- 
nals. 


The "New" Math.—Betwixt-and- 
between is the position in which 
the nation’s elementary and _ sec- 
ondary-school mathematics teachers 
now find themselves. 

On the one hand they are being 
bombarded by public criticism of 
their course offerings; on the other 
hand, no new definitive teaching 
tool has been developed to help 
them make a change. 

“Everyone is looking for an- 
swers,” says M. H. Ahrendt, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. 
“Unfortunately, we don’t have all 
the answers yet.” 

How does he size up the nation- 
wide math situation from his van- 
tage point here? 

‘“‘New textbooks are the greatest 
single need stressing modern mathe- 
matics,” says Ahrendt. 
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But precisely what is ‘new mathe- 
matics” and how much of it should 
be put into the new textbooks is 
something about which no conclu- 
sions have been reached. A ~a- 
riety of experimental texts are be- 
ing tested right now by the Council 
and the Commission on Mathe- 
matics of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 

“Commercial book publishers,” 
says Ahrendt, ‘are waiting to see 
the outcome of these experiments 
before investing large sums of 
money in revising texts.” 

How about the beleaguered 
teacher who wants to make a 
change? What can he do? 

“Admittedly, he is in a difficult 


spot,” says Ahrendt. “But even 
without a text, the up-to-date 
teacher can introduce new con- 
cepts into his class. There is 


enough proven information to at 
least get him started.” 

The dedicated teacher, who stays 
in the profession, recognizes the 
need for revision of the present 
high-school curriculum, Ahrendt 
says. He admits that the recent 
barrage of criticism has probably 
speeded up improvements in in- 
struction. But at the same time he 
holds that mathematics is ‘‘a most 
maligned subject.” 

“Either there is a great misun- 
derstanding of the facts or the facts 
are being ignored,” he says. 

He cites as an example the re- 
cent statement by former President 
Hoover that “only 12 percent of 
high-school students study algebra.” 

The fact is, he points out, “67 


percent of high-school freshmen 
studied elementary algebra last 
year.” When this was pointed out 
to Mr. Hoover, the written reply 
came back that his “sources of in- 
formation are reliable.” And that’s 
all. 


", . . Perchance to Dream; Aye, 
There's the Rub."—Here’s a look 
into the future—at what the high 
school of tomorrow will be like, as 
seen by the American Association 
of School Administrators. The 
AASA conjured this dream in its 
newly published 1958 Yearbook, 
The High School in a Changing 
World. 

Basis for the dream is that society 
will accept its responsibility for 
universal education and will pro- 
vide adequate support for education 
through high school for all youth 
through the fourteenth year. 

Grade groupings and faculty spe- 
cialization will be revamped to pro- 
vide greater flexibility and diversity. 
In addition, the AASA sees the in- 
ternal organization within each 
school following no common pat- 
terns, except those of being adapt- 
able and functional. 

The individual student will be 
the focus of the school which will 
be fully oriented to his needs and 
will be effective in facilitating his 
growth and development, AASA 
states. The high school of tomor- 
row, says the AASA, will have the 
facilities for discovering and then 
providing suitable learning experi- 
ences to help develop each youth's 
potential. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Pasadena, Calif.: Robert E. Jenkins, 
formerly superintendent at Ridgewood, 
N.J., has been named successor to 
Stuart McComb, resigned. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Calvin E. Gross, dis- 
trict principal of Niskayuna School Dis- 
trict, N.Y., will succeed Earl A. Dim- 
mick on his retirement in July. 

Mason City, Ia.: Perley O. Brunsvold, 
formerly principal of Mason City High 
School, is successor to Lawrence H. 
Shepoiser, now superintendent at Wich- 
ita, Kan. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of Maine, Orono: Lloyd H. 
Elliott, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, Cornell University, has been 
named successor to Arthur A. Hauck, 
effective July 1. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn.: 
Harvey M. Rice, formerly president of 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, N.Y., 
has been appointed president. 

Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb: Frank W. Beu, president for 16 
years, resigned in January. William Lip- 
sey, dean of faculty, has been named 
acting president. 

University of Delaware, Newark: 
John A. Perkins, who was on leave of 
absence for a year while serving in 
Washington as Undersecretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, returned to his 
college position in March. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa.: Roy Haring, formerly admin- 
istrative officer for the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, is now 
professor of education. 

Yeshiva University, New Yor, 
N.Y.: Benjamin Fine, formerly educa- 
tion editor of The New York Times for 
17 years, is now dean of the graduate 
schoo! of education and professor of 
education, The new school was estab- 
lished last year with the aid of a $500,- 
000 grant from the Ford Foundation’s 
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Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Fine resigned his newspaper 
position in February. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


William C. White, vice-president of 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass., 
has been named first provost of the uni- 
versity. 

Donald G. Brossman, associate profes- 
sor of industrial arts, College for Teach- 
ers at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appoint- 
ed assistant executive director of the 
New York State School Board Associa- 
tion, effective June 30. 

E. Glenn Featherston has been named 
assistant commissioner for state and local 
school systems in the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

John Dale Russell, formerly chancellor 
and executive secretary of the New Mex- 
ico Board of Educational Finance, is 
now at New York University planning 
the creation of two new university units 
—an office of institutional research and 
a center for the study and development 
of higher education. 


Record Attendance 

THE National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals held their 
42nd annual convention in Febru- 
ary in Indianapolis, Ind., with a 
record-breaking attendance of more 
than 4800. 

The convention adopted resolu- 
tions backing the recent proposal 
of the NEA for more income-tax 
reductions for teachers and endors- 
ing the aims 6f President Eisen- 
hower’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
set up in 1956 to look into claims 
that America’s youth is becoming 
“soft.” 

At the business meeting George 
E. Shattuck of Norwich, Conn., was 
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elected president, succeeding R. B. 
Norman of Amarillo, Texas. Vice- 
presidents elected were Cliff Robin- 
son of Eugene, Ore., and James E. 
Nancarrow of Upper Darby, Pa. 


More Money, Better Schools 
“WHEN you spend more, you get 
more’’—in schools as for most other 
things — according to a _ report, 
“Does Money Make a Difference,” 
issued in March by the Associated 
Public ScHools Systems, a nation- 
wide affiliate of the Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Research of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
The report summarizes 50 years 
of research on the problem. It 
shows that low-expenditure schools 
appear to have inferior plants, old 
buildings, poorly trained teachers, 
poor teaching without supervision, 
inadequate supplies, poor records, 
undirected play activities, no special 
programs, and give little individual 
attention to children. 
_ High-expendituie schools show 
special concern for the basic skills, 
have small classes, give individual 
attention, have plenty of books and 
other supplies, have better admin- 
istration, well qualified and re- 
sourceful teachers, better school 
plants, and many important extra- 
curricular services, including guid- 
ance and counseling. 


English Study 

Four of the top associations repre- 
senting teachers of English from the 
elementary to collegiate levels have 
launched a series of three explora- 
tory studies to define basic issues 
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in the teaching of English in this 
country. 

The groups involved, acting un- 
der a $25,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, are the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, the College English Asso- 
ciation, and the American Studies 
Association. 

The first conference was held in 
New York in January. A second 
conference is scheduled for mid- 
April, and a third conference will 
be held in mid-June. Albert H. 
Marckwardt of the University of 
Michigan will be chairman of all 
three conferences. 


Talent Conference 

ACADEMICALLY talented students 
should get their schooling in special 
classes within the present frame- 
work of today’s comprehensive high 
schools, 200 top educators have 
agreed. 

This was the most significant re- 
sult to come out of an NEA invi- 
tational conference on the identifi- 
cation and education of academi- 
cally talented high-school students 
held in Washington, D.C.,. in Feb- 
ruary. James B. Conant, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, was 
conference chairman. 

The conference was a part of a 
year-long NEA project on talented 
students, sponsored by a Carnegie 
Foundation grant. 


Continuing Education 
THE W. K. Kellogg Foundation of 
Battle Creek, Mich., has announced 
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grants to establish two more Centers 
for Continuing Education. 

One grant of $2,856,000 was to 
establish a center at the University 
of Chicago. The other grant of 
$1,856,000 was to the University 
of Nebraska for a center to serve 
the Great Plains area. 

The Foundation previously had 
provided the major portion of the 
funds which established the Kel- 
logg Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, in 1951, and the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Ed- 
ucation at the University of Georgia 
in 1957. 


Evaluate Education 

AN evaluation of present-day edu- 
cation on the elementary and high- 
school levels will be the first project 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s newly organized Council on 
Instruction. 

The project will be under the 
direction of Doak S. Campbell, for- 
mer president of the University of 
Florida, Tallahassee. The evalua- 
tion, according to NEA officers, will 
be concerned with education in a 
broad sense rather than with the 
schools as institutions. 


Math and Science 
A NATIONWIDE survey of science 
and mathematics teaching in public 
high schools was started by the 
U.S. Office of Education in March. 
The survey is designed to pro- 
vide answers to such questions as: 
How much time is given to the 
teaching of certain topics? Are ade- 
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quate facilities and equipment avail- 
able? How heavy is the teaching 
load of the instructors? What are 
the major teaching problems? How 
many more teachers will be needed 
in the near future? 

A report of the study is expected 
to be completed late this year. Ten 
national agencies and organizations 
cooperated with the Office of Edu- 
cation in planning the survey. 
About 1500 high schools have been 
asked to participate. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Mar. 31-April 3, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

April 6-11, Association for Childhood 
Education International, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
April 6-12, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 8-11, National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 9-12, National Council of Math- 
ematics Teachers, NEA, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

April 17-19, National School Boards 
Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 21-25, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

April 29-May 2, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Boston, Mass. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


May 9-10, International Reading Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Omaha, Neb. 

June 29-July 4, National Education 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 26-29, National Audio-Visual 
Association, Chicago, III. 

Aug. I1-15, American 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Aug. 18-21, Conservation Education 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Techniques of Secondary School 
Teaching. Ralph K. Watkins. 
New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. vii +- 385. $5.00. 
The emphasis in this book is on how 

the operations involved in good second- 
ary-school teaching are performed. It is 
written from the point of view that in- 
telligent, weli-adjusted, mature people 
can learn to teach, and that even ex- 
perienced teachers can improve their 
teaching. 

The book is intended as a college 
textbook for prospective teachers and as 
a source of reference for in-service teach- 
ers. Countless illustrative cases, drawn 
from a wide variety of subject-matter 
areas, are included, 

The author is professor of education 
at the University of Missouri. 


Principles of Teaching. Earl A. 
Johnson and R. Eldon Michael. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1958. Pp. ix + 502. $5.50. 

It is the belief of the authors of this 
book that the distribution of the teach- 
er's time among the various facets of his 
art should be re-examined. Teachers 
need to understand the importance of 
constantly increasing their skill in the 
art of teaching, they maintain in the 
preface. 

The book covers such subjects as a 
concept of teaching, applying principles 
of learning to the art of teaching, how 
planning affects learning, evaluation and 
reports as part of the teaching process, 
the continuing development of the 
teacher, and initial experiences in work- 
ing with children. 

The authors are both professors of 
education at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Charley's Heaven. Charles Stovall. 
New York: Pageant Press, Inc., 
1958. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


Charles Stovall, the author of this 
novel, is a grade-school principal and 





teacher in Dallas, Oregon. The story he 
writes tells of a boy's life in the rug- 
ged wilderness of Oregon about the turn 
of the century. 


Denison: The Story of an Ohio 
College. G. Wallace Cressman. 
Granville, Ohio: Denison Uni- 
versity, 1957. Pp. xiv + 451. 
Denison is a small liberal-arts col- 

lege in Ohio, founded in 1831. This is 

a history of that college, prepared as 

part of the commemoration of its 125th 

anniversary. The author is associate pro- 
fessor of history in the college. 

The volume is the second in a twin- 
book series, The first book, published in 
1956, was Granville: The Story of an 
Ohio Village by William T. Utter, writ- 
ten to commemorate the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the founding of the town. 
The two books together focus attention 
on the relationship of “town and gown.” 


Principles and Practices in Guid- 
ance. Emery Stoops and Gunnar 
L. Wahlquist. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1958. Pp. vii + 369. $5.50. 
This text is designed for the basic 

course in guidance offered to college 

students, but it will also be helpful to 
the professional counselor or guidance 
teacher. 

In presenting the book, the authors 
kept in mind three principles: that 
guidance is a continual process, that 
there are certain basic steps in the guid- 
ance process, and that procedures should 
be included which will be of value to 
teachers in all levels of the public school 
system. Case studies in the book have 
been selected with this thought in mind. 

Dr. Stoops is professor of educational 
administration and supervision in the 
school of education, University of South- 
ern California, and Dr. Wahlquist is 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
curriculum and guidance, El Monte 
Union High School District. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Pioneers of Popular Education: 
1760-1850. Hugh M. Pollard. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 
297..$5.50. 


This book is divided into two parts: 
the first shows how popular education 
developed in primary schools in France 
at the end of the Revolution and spread 
to the Continental adaptation of the 
Bell-Lancaster system, which spread 
then through other European countries. 
The second part examines the develop- 
ment of education in Great Britain dur- 
ing the same period. The story is 
carried by the people who were in- 
volved in these developments. 

Dr. Pollard is assistant to the director 
of the Institute of Education, University 
of Sheffield, England. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. (Fourteenth edi- 
tion.) Edited by Patricia H. Suttles. 
Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress 
Service, 1957. Pp. xv + 319. $5.50. 

Aviation Education Bibliography (Ele- 
mentary School). (Revised edition.) 
Published by National Aviation Educa- 
tion Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
NW., Washington 6, D.C., 1957. Pp. 
19. Single copies free. 

Ten Questions on Physical Education 
in Elementary Schools. Elsa Schneider. 
U.S. Office of Education, 1957. Pp. 29. 
Available from U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.15. 


SECONDARY 


Typing Employment Tests. Esta R. 
Stuart and E, Dana. Gibson. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 
Pp. ix + 100. $1.68. For advanced typ- 
ing classes in high schools and colleges. 

General Metal Shop. Teacher's Work 
Manual, Grades 7-8-9. Curriculum Bulle- 
tin available from the New York City 
Board of Education. Pp. 124. 
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GUIDANCE 


Teaching. (Revised edition.) William 
H. Burton. Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman 
Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. 40. $1.00. 

Young Eyes on Accounting. An 8-page 
pamphlet available free from the Ameri- 
can Accounting Association, P.O. Box 
3068, University Station, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 

Sales Horizons. Kenneth B. Haas and 
Enos C. Perry. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. ix + 404. 
$3.56. Presents the opportunities and 
difficulties of a career in selling. 


COLLEGE 


Longevity and Morbidity of College 
Athletes. Henry J. Montoye et al. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Phi Epsilon Kappa Fra- 
ternity, 1957. Pp. xvi + 139. $3.25. 


GENERAL 


Administrative Facilities in School 
Buildings. James L. Taylor. U.S. Office 
of Education Special Publication No. 6, 
1957. Pp. 52. Available from U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 3.45. 

Eight Great Comedies, New World 
Writing, The Authentic New Testament, 
and The Living Talmud; The Wisdom of 
the Fathers. New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 1958. 
Pp. 469, 288, 475, and 247, respective- 
ly. $.50 each, paper bound. New Mentor 
books. 

Helping the Visually Handicapped 
Child in a Regular Class. Anthony J. 
Pelone. New York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1957. Pp. viii + 99. $1.55. One 
of the Teachers College Series in Special 
Education. 

Research Relating to Children. Bulle- 
tin No. 6, U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
1957. Pp. 142. Available from U-S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. $1.00. 

Toward the Liberally Educated Execu- 
tive. Edited by Robert W. Goldwin. 
White Plains, N.Y.: The Fund for 
Adult Education, 1957. Pp. xi + 111. 
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The Complete Book of Campfire 
Programs. LaRue A. Thurston. New 
York: Association Press, 1958. Pp. xiii 
+ 318. $5.95. 

The Challenge of Children. Coopera- 
tive Parents’ Group of Palisades Pre- 
school Division and Mothers’ and Chil- 
dren’s Educational Foundation, Inc, New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 
1957. Pp. 192. $3.75. 

American Philanthropy's Blind Spot. 
1957. Pp. 20. Pamphlet available from 
Council for Independent School Aid, 
Inc., 84 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

The New American Roget's College 
Thesaurus in Dictionary Form. Edited by 
The National Lexicographic Board. New 
York: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1958. Pp. 414. $.50, 
paper bound. A new Signet book. 

World Illiteracy at Mid-Century. A 
Unesco Monograph on Fundamental Ed- 
ucation, 1957. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

Primer for Parents. Paul McKee. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. 
Pp. 32. $.15. Discount in quantity. 

Primer for New Teachers. (Third edi- 
tion.) New York: The Teacher's Union 
of New York City, 1958. Pp. 46. Avail- 
able from the Union headquarters, 206 
W. 15th St., New York 11, N.Y. $.15. 

Prejudiced—How Do People Get That 
Way? William Van Til. Published by 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Ave., New York City, 
1958, Pp. 32. $.25. The first pamphlet 
of a new series, The One Nation Li- 
brary. 

Individual Freedom and the Common 
Defense. Walter Millis. Published by 
The Fund for the Republic, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. Pp. 80. One 
of a series of pamphlets on The Free 
Society. Single copies free. 

The Wonder of Water. A cartoon-style 
booklet available from The Soil Conser- 
vation Society of American, 838 Fifth 
Ave., Des Moines, 14, Ia. Pp. 14. $.20. 
Discounts in quantity. 

A New Outlook and a New Culture 
for Rural America. Leonard H. Schoff. 
New York: Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 1957. 
Pp. vii + 38. $1.00. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Successful Teaching with Globes. Chi- 
cago: Denoyer-Geppert Company, 1957. 
Pp. 48. $1.25. 

What Closed Circuit Television Means 
to You. A 16-page booklet available from 
Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc. 9 
Alling St., Newark 2, N. J. 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Directory. 
(Fourth edition.) Edited by Henry C. 
Ruark, Jr. 1958. Pp. 200. Available 
from National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Fairfax, Va. $4.25. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Cata- 
log No. 30. A 112-page catalog of films 
for elementary and secondary schools, 
available from Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, III. 

1958 CRS Audio-Visual Catalog. 
Available from Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. Pp. 64. Free to teachers. In- 
cludes phono records and filmstrips. 

Plantation Life in Colonial Virginia 
and The Planter Statesmen of Colonial 
Virginia. Two new color filmstrips pro- 
duced by Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. The first recommended 
for grades four to eight in American 
history; the second, for grades seven to 
twelve. $5 each. 

Growth of the United States. A series 
of six filmstrips in color designed for 
later elementary and junior-high history 
and social studies classes. The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. $31.50, com- 
plete series. $5.75, each filmstrip. 

A Telephone Story. Ireland Today, 
and A Visit to West Germany. Three 
new black and white filmstrips available 
from Visual Education Consultants, 2066 
Helena St., Madison 4, Wis. $3.50 
each. 

The Forever Living Forest. A 27- 
minute color movie on logging and tree 
farming methods. Available from Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Visual-Relief Desk Maps. Individual 
maps, 17” x 11”, for all continents. 
Available from Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Modern School Shop Planning 
Enlarged and Revised Edition 


The only book on the market that 
completely covers the problems of 
planning, laying out, and equip- 
ping all types of shops, both small 
and large—the general shop as 
well as the unit shops of wood- 
working, the machine shop, metal- 
working, drafting, graphic arts, 
electricity and radio, and automo- 
tive. 

School administrators, shop teach- 
ers, and school architects found 
the first edition of this book in- 
valuable in planning new shops. 
This second edition is larger and 
more complete with nearly 70 
pages of new material included. 
New illustrations have been added. 
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Here's a Sample of the Contents 


In addition to special sections devoted to the general shop and unit shops, 
this edition contains data on principles of good shop planning, a list of stand- 
ards of physical facilities developed in research study, safety factors in 
planning, principles of purchasing, storage-problem hints, etc. 











184 Pages $3.85 200 Illustrations 
Plastic Bound 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 

[_] $3.85 enclosed [_] Please bill me [] Bill my school 
Name .. 
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| Two challenging books for educators 





MORAL VALUES 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION: 


Lessons from the Kentucky Experience 


By ELLIS FORD HARTFORD 


Professor of Education, University of Kentucky 


This book offers tested answers to 
the question of what responsibility 
public schools should assume for 
character education—a question that 


propriate and timely for the public 
schools in a diverse, democratic so- 
ciety. “ . . . an unusual volume, 
sound in its theory and democratic 


approach, helpful in the modest suc- 
cesses reported, courageous in at- 
tempting what many dogmatists 
claim cannot be done . . . of great 
value to those who want something 


has been central to the great debate 
over the goals of American educa- 
tion in recent years. It affirms the 
point of view of the Kentucky Move- 
ment (founded in 1948), that the done.” Henry H. Hut, President, 
teaching of moral and spiritual val- George Peabody College for Teach- 
ues, without indoctrination, is ap- ers. $4.00 








THE IDEAL 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


A Philosophy of Education 


By I. B. BERKSON 
Professor of Education, The City College of New York 


“One of the best books on education 
in recent years ... an education 
philosophy that many will find 
sound for the new age . . . to re- 


with knowledge and insight over 
such current issues as segregation, 
capital and labor, foreign policy; he 
reveals comparable grasp of modern 





establish democracy as the leading 
world force, he urges reaffirmation 
of the universal principles and ethi- 
cal ideals of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and Bill of Rights, with 
racial and religious discrimination 
eliminated and genuine equality es- 
tablished . . . Mr. Berkson ranges 


movements in science, psychology 
and religion. The final section con- 
siders the educational implications 
of his social - historical thesis. Mr. 
Berkson calls us to a nobler concept 
of education than we are accustomed 
to set for ourselves.” Francis H. 
Horn in N.Y. Times Book Review. 

’ $4.50 





at your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 











